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THE USE OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN 
SECTIONING STUDENTS 


(Authors’ summary.—Objective achievement tests given at Goucher College over a 
period of three years have been found to be reliable, to have a high correlation with 
the marks given at the end of the semester, and to have as good predicting value as 
the semester marks.) 
HE practice of sectioning students according to their ability, 
long prevalent in secondary schools, has been adopted to some 

extent in colleges, especially in subjects which have been begun in 
high school and are continued in college. The purpose of sectioning 
is to obtain homogeneous classes; it follows therefore that the 
sectioning in continuation subjects in college must be based mainly 
on achievement in the subject rather than on intelligence. 

Achievement may be measured in two ways: by school marks 
and by tests. School marks, because of varying standards in schools 
and frequent subjectivity in the marking, have been found to be 
unreliable as a measure of the student’s achievement. Objective 
tests of high reliability and validity are available for the deter- 
mination of norms of achievement.' But a test used as a basis for 
sectioning must have in addition a good predictive value, for it 
must be valid enough to place, within a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy, a student in the group for which his previous preparation has 
fitted him. Can these tests be used as a basis for sectioning as well 
as for determining norms of achievement? Do they predict future 
achievement with some degree of accuracy? Studies in regard to the 
predictive value of these tests have not come to our attention, with 
the exception of a study made at the University of Wisconsin? and 

1V.C. A. Henmon, Achievement Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages. Pub- 
lications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, vol. 
v, The Macmillan Co., 1929. 


2 F. Cheydleur, “The Use of Placement Tests in Modern Languages in the 
University of Wisconsin,” Mod. Lang. Journal, xv (1931), p. 262. 
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in this study the correlations are not given. The subject was felt 
to be one of sufficient interest to warrant investigation by means 
of the data furnished in the sectioning tests which the French 
Department of Goucher College began giving four years ago. The 
results of this investigation, carried on for a period of three years, 
are, it is felt, sufficiently significant to be of interest. A description 
of the tests used is included with this study, for it is valuable to 
note that the correlations have risen as the test has been made in- 
creasingly objective. 


SIZE AND STABILITY OF THE GROUPS 


The tests have been administered over a period of three years 
to students presenting two and three years of credit in French for 
entrance. The two-year group is called B1, the three-year group 
is called B2R. In B1 are included some students, about 10 percent, 
who have had one year of French in college. The numbers tested 
were, in 1928, 79 and 113, in 1929, 78 and 108 and in 1930, 109 and 
94. A comparison of the distributions in percentile ranks for the 
initial examination in Vocabulary and Grammar for the years 
1928, 1919, 1930, shows that each group, B1 and B2R, was fairly 
similar to itself in achievement during the three years. The greatest 
difference found at any quartile was 5.5 for B2R in Vocabulary and 
5 for B1 in grammar. This happens only once for each group, the 
average difference being two points. We find therefore that the 
groups entering Goucher are fairly stable, and we may reasonably 
be sure that the findings of the studies made in these years will 
apply also to groups of other years. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLACEMENT TESTS. THEIR 
SCORING AND PREDICTIVE VALUE 


Only two parts of the tests, Vocabulary and Grammar, have 
been identical throughout the three years, the other parts having 
been changed on the basis of experience, to make them still more 
objective. 

In October, 1928, all four parts of the American Council Alpha 
French Test were given. Parts 1 and 11 of the test, Vocabulary and 
Grammar, are highly objective, Part 11 fairly so, and Part 1v highly 
subjective. Each instructor corrected all parts of the examination 
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for the sections to which he had administered the test.’ In B2R the 
corrections, especially in Part Iv, were reviewed by the instructor 
in charge of the whole group, and certain discrepancies in marking 
were removed. This precaution was not taken in B1. At the end of 
the semester, an examination based on the work of the semester 
was given and graded in the same way as the October tests. The 
final grade was a combination made between these grades and the 
average for class work during the semester. These final grades are 
the ones which have been correlated with those obtained in the 
October test, and which have been used as a criterion of the reli- 
ability of the sectioning test. The correlation for B1 was only .45 
with a S.D. of .09; for B2R it was .73 with a S.D. of .04. The low 
correlation for B1 as compared with that obtained for B2R may be 
caused by several factors: (1) variations in the interpretation by 
the instructors of the method of scoring the objective tests; (2) still 
greater variations in the scoring of the more subjective tests, es- 
pecially on the part of instructors who, scoring only a good or a 
poor section lacked a norm; (3) greater weight given to the fairly 
subjective class marks in making up the final grades. As has been 
said above, in both the initial and the final test, the papers of B2R 
were all subject to review by one instructor, thus giving more uni- 
formity to the grading, and, in addition, only slight weight was 
given to the subjective rating of class work. The superiority of the 
more objective system of marking is shown in the higher rate of 
correlation. 

In October, 1929, an attempt was made to remedy the defects 
found in the previous tests. The examination was made more ob- 
jective by using only Part 1 and Part m of the American Council 
Alpha French Test and giving in addition a dictation and a test on 
composition which was thought to be more objective than the 
previous one.‘ At the end of the semester a test based on the work 


5 These sections had been made up tentatively by the Registrar on the basis 
of school marks. The correlations between the High School grades and College 
grades are given later. 

* The American Council test of composition involves the description, in French, 
of a picture. This involves imagination as well as knowledge of French. The compo- 
sitions differed greatly in length and it was difficult, for instance, to know how to 
rate a short composition with meager vocabulary but correct grammar as compared 
to a much longer composition with good vocabulary but a good many mistakes in 
grammar. The use of the scale given in the Test was of little use to us, for most of our 
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of the semester was given, as was done the preceding year. The 
correction of both initial and final tests was made more objective 
and less subject to personal interpretation by a conference between 
all the instructors as to the method of scoring and the review of 
doubtful cases by a second person. In making up the semester 
grade, some consideration was paid to the semester work, but the 
greater weight was given to the examination. The correlation be- 
tween the initial sectioning tests and the final semester grade for 
this year was found to be: for B1 a correlation of .68 with a S.D. of 
.04 for B2R, a correlation of .67 with a S.D. of .05. These correla- 
tions are fairly high and comparable between the two groups. 

In 1930, part of the Seibert-Wood Aural Comprehension Test 
was substituted for dictation. Of the four tests given, Vocabulary, 
Grammar, and Comprehension were absolutely objective and the 
test on composition much more so. The scoring was made more 
systematic by having all of each part done by one instructor, ex- 
cept in the composition, which was graded by two instructors work- 
ing in consultation. At the end of the semester, the customary 
examination covering the work of the course was replaced by an 
examination similar to the one given in October, with the addition 
of two objectively scored questions on the work of the course. All 
the grades thus obtained were compared with the grade given by 
the instructor for the semester’s work, but the differences in grad- 
ing were so slight that it was possible to take the examination grade 
as the final grade for the course. The correlations between the ini- 
tial and final tests were found to be: for B1, a correlation of .66 
with a S.D. of .05; for B2R, a correlation of .70 with a S.D. of .05. 


compositions graded from 8 to 12 and we needed a finer scale. In order to avoid the 
elements of ingenuity and imagination and to give a norm of length, the following 
method was tried in 1929: a short story in simple French was read aloud, slowly, to 
the class twice, a few words essential to the story, but rather difficult, being written 
on the board. The students were then asked to tell this story in French. This method 
was found to be superior for furnishing comparable compositions than the previous 
one, the description of a picture. It involved, however, both comprehension and 
the ability to write French. In order to measure these separately, a further change 
was made in 1930: The story was read once in English and once in French. The pos- 
sibility of the student not having fully understood the story was thus removed. 
This method of testing composition was found to be more successful. Records of 
the methods of scoring are being kept with a view to devising a better method 
of testing and scoring composition than has yet been used in standardized tests. 
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The additional care taken in the correction of the tests resulted in 
very little change in the correlations, showing thus that a reason- 
able amount of objectivity in the scoring of the tests is sufficient 
to insure the amount of reliability needed for sectioning. The 
following table shows the results for the three years: 


CORRELATION BETWEEN THE PLACEMENT TESTS AND FIRST SEMESTER MARKS: 


Year Bl B2R 
1928-1929 r=.45 r=.73 
1929-1930 r= .68 r= .67 
1930-1931 r= .66 r=.70 


With the exception of B1 for the year 1928-1929, the lower correla- 
tion of which has been explained, the correlations are remarkably 
steady over a period of three years and for two different groups, 
showing that when a reasonable amount of precautions are taken 
in the matter of objective marking, the examinations are as good 
in one year as in another. 

If we except the results for B1 in 1928, we see that our coeffi- 
cients of correlation lie somewhere between .60 and .70. While such 
coefficients mark a real relation between the placement marks and 
the semester marks, what is their significance as predicting meas- 
ures of success in French? This value may be obtained from the 
value of the corresponding coefficients of alienation. When the 
value of the coefficient of correlation lies between .60 and .70, the 
value of the coefficient of alienation varies from .80 to .70, which 
means that the chances of errors made by guessing are reduced by 
an amount respectively equal to 20 and 30 per cent. Although this 
may appear rather low for prediction, we need not conclude that 
they are worthless. To begin with, we need them for coarse group- 
ing, where an error of a few points in prediction need not affect 
the sectioning; furthermore it is doubtful whether any test will 
ever be found that correlates with the criteria highly enough to 
insure perfect prognosis, for not only the results of tests, but the 
performance of students, may vary to such an extent that ability 
alone is not a guarantee as to the future performance. To ascertain 
whether this were actually true in our case, the grades obtained by 
the students in B1 at the end of the first semester were compared 
with those obtained at the end of the second semester for the years 
1928-29, 1929-30, 1930-31. Here we had the same students, with 
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the same instructors, following the same type of work throughout 
the year, and being tested by the same type of examination; that 
is to say with so many similar factors, that we might expect a high 
correlation between the two grades. But the coefficient of correla- 
tion between the two grades was .68 for 1928, .66 for 1929 and .72 
for 1931. If we compare these coefficients with those obtained 


between the placement test and the first semester marks, we have 
the following table: 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN: 
Placement test and first First semester and second 


semester semester 
1928-29 r= .45 r= .68 
1929-30 r= .68 r= .66 


1930-31 r= .66 r=.72 


This shows that our sectioning test is as good for predicting the 
grades at the end of the first semester, as the first semester marks 
would be to predict the grades obtained at the end of the second 
semester. That is, we know as much after the initial test in regard 
to the future performance of the student as we know at the end of 
the semester’s work. The placement tests may therefore be said to 
have as good and reliable a predictive value as the semester marks. 


A STUDY OF THE CORRELATION BETWEEN INTELLI- 
GENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT IN FRENCH 


The sectioning tests are devised to test the students’ preparation 
in French. But there are other factors which influence their per- 
formance. One of these factors is of course, intelligence. Intelligence 
can be measured more or less accurately by Intelligence Tests. Can 
these intelligence ratings be used to predict success in French? To 
ascertain this, we correlated the intelligence scores obtained in the 
Thorndike Intelligence Test with the grades obtained in French 
at the end of the first semester with the following results. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE SCORES AND FIRST SEMESTER 
GRADES IN FRENCH 


Group B1 Group B2R 
1928-29 r= .13 r= 
1929-30 r= .55 r= .42 


1930-31 r= .43 r= .48 


The first r for B1 is probably very unreliable for the reasons ex- 
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plained already. But the others are fairly consistent when com- 
pared with each other. These coefficients vary from .34 to .55. If 
we take the highest coefficient berween intelligence and achieve- 
ment in French we find that such a coefficient of correlation has a 
coefficient of alienation of .83. That means that if we were to place 
the students according to their intelligence scores, we should reduce 
the errors made by guessing by 18 percent. The low r of .34 is of 
course of no value for prediction. 


THE PROGNOSTIC VALUE OF INTELLIGENCE SCORES 
COMBINED WITH TEST SCORES 


An attempt was made to obtain a better basis for prediction by 
combining the intelligence scores with the test scores. The regres- 
sion formula furnishes us the means of ascertaining the best way 
to combine these two factors so as to obtain the best prediction pos- 
sible. By using the multiple correlation formula between the intelli- 
gence scores and the scores of the placement test, and by means of 
the regression formula we found that the best weight to give to the 
test score is 9 against 1 for the intelligence score, and this combina- 
tion will raise the coefficient of correlation from .70 to .71. Since 


the S.D. of r is already .05 we see that the advantages of the com- 
bination are almost negligible. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN Hi1GH ScHooL GRADES AND 
First SEMESTER COLLEGE MARKS 


A still further attempt was made to obtain a better basis for pre- 
diction by calculating the correlation between the high school 
grades in French and the college semester grades. With the assist- 
ance of the Registrar’s office, which furnished the grades on a more 
or less comparable basis, we calculated the coefficients of correla- 
tion with the following results: 

CORRELATION BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL GRADES AND FIRST SEMESTER 
COLLEGE GRADES 


Group B1 Group B2R 
1929-30 r= .28 r= .38 
1930-31 r= .38 r= .40 


These correlations are still lower than the correlations between in- 
telligence scores and first semester marks in French, and their 
predictive value is negligible. 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN OvuR FINDINGS AND THE 
FINDINGS OF OTHER STUDIES 


It was thought interesting to compare the results of our study 
with the results obtained in other studies. This is done in the follow- 
ing table: 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN: 


College grades 


Colleges grades College grades 

Auth d Pla 

and High School T and Intelligence 
ests 

Anderson-\§| — — — —|.45 .44 .25 .34].38 .37 .38 

Spencer .22 


Bertley® .56 .69 .58|.50 . 
Kornhauser’}.46 .51 .47 .47|.55 .32 .56 .52|.51 .42 .49 


& 
~ 


Terman? |.63 .62 .50 .47  .25].60 

Wood*® .26 .64 49 .60 .67 .50 .59 
.38 .38 .40).73 .67 .70 .45|.34 .42 .48 .13 
Goddard 68 .66 55 .43 


In this table we see that the results of our study compare very 
favorably with those obtained in other studies. In fact the correla- 
tion between our placement tests and the college marks is the high 
est shown, which would indicate that their predictive value is high 
as compared with the predictive value of other measures. But as we 
have said before, other factors which cannot be measured (indus- 
try, teacher-pupil relation, health) complicate the problem and 
make accurate prediction impossible. As a matter of fact, accurate 
prediction is not called for in our case, owing to the fact that stu- 
dents are grouped in three sections only, and that the variations 
in each group are in each case larger than the standard deviation of 


5 Anderson-Spencer, “The Predictive value of the Yale Classification Tests,” 
School and Society, xxtv (1926). 

® Bertley, B., “The Relative Standing of Students in Secondary Schools on 
Comprehensive Entrance Examinations and in Colleges,’ School Review, xxx 
(1932). 

7 Kornhauser, A. W., ““Tests and High School Records as Indicators of Success 
in an Undergraduate School of Business,” Jour. Educ. Research, xvi (1927). 

8 Terman, L. M.., “Intelligence Tests in Colleges and Universities,” School and 
Society, (1921). 

® Wood, Ben D., Measurements in Higher Education, World Book Co., 1923. 
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the distribution. The fact that the majority of the best students 
are included in the best group, and the majority of the poorest 
students in the lowest (thus giving us the fairly homogeneous 
groups which it is our aim to attain) is borne out by an examina- 
tion of the scattered diagrams of the correlated scores. In these we 
find that only a very small number of students who were above the 
average in the sectioning test fail to be above the average in the 
test at the end of the semester, and that few who were below the 
average in the sectioning test are above the average at the end of 
the semester. In the following table we give the exact number of 
such cases with displacements in terms of steps (2 points). It must 
be remembered that the groups average about 100 students. 


1. NuMBER OF STUDENTS PLACED above THE AVERAGE IN THE SECTIONING TESTS, 
WHO OBTAINED MarKS below THE AVERAGE AT THE END OF THE FIRST SEMESTER 


1928-29 1929-30 1936-31 
Group B2R + 2 4 
Group B1 1 0 4 


2. NUMBER OF STUDENTS PLACED below THE AVERAGE IN SECTIONING TESTS WHO 
OBTAINED MarKS above THE AVERAGE AT THE END OF THE FIRST SEMESTER 


1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 
Group B2R 7 + 8 
Group B1 6 3 12 


A glance at the table above shows that the test is more reliable 
for the high scores than for the poor ones. That is, a student mak- 
ing a good initial score is very rarely a poor student, while a good 
student may, of course, make accidentally a poor score in a test. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Sectioning tests of the type given at Goucher College are 
reliable and have a high correlation, varying from .66 to .73, with 
the semester marks taken as a criterion. 

2. Such coefficients of correlation compare very favorably with 
the coefficients found in other studies between an entrance test and 
college marks. 

3. The reliability of such test is highly influenced by the mode 
of grading. When the scoring is uniform or objective, the reliability 
of the test increases. 

4. The marks obtained in the sectioning test are as reliable as 


| 

! 
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the marks obtained at the end of the first semester and have as 
good a predictive value. 

5. The reliability of the sectioning tests is greater for high 
scores than for low scores. 

6. The correlation between intelligence scores and college 
marks is rather low, the coefficients varying from .34 to .55. 

7. The predictive value of a combination between intelligence 
scores and sectioning tests is little better than the predictive value 
of the scores of the sectioning test alone. 

8. The coefficient of correlation between high school marks 
and college marks is very low, varying from .28 to .40. 

9. The results of this study are very similar to the results ob- 
tained in other studies of the same character. 


Louise C. SEIBERT 
Eunice R. GoppARD 


Goucher College 
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THE PUBLISHER AND OUR CONSCIENCE 


(Author’s summary.—Begging for complimentary copies of texts should be frowned 
on, and publishers should be warned against their unfructuous overhead caused by 
too many agents, and other unwise expenditures, which increase cost of texts for 
indigent students.) 


KY since the memorable day on which I met my first class 
in German I have been puzzled as to the extent to which I 
had the right to inform a generous, and helpless, publisher that 
he would be doing a wise thing to send me a “‘desk copy”’ of a cer- 
tain German text. Never but once in my life has a publisher re- 
fused to wrap, supply with postage, and mail to me a book which 
he had brought out at his own expense. This refusal came about 
during the current year. I informed the publisher in question that 
I had no thought of introducing the text, but that I had relevant 
interest in the subject and if, under these circumstances, he wished 
to send me a copy he might do so with my complete consent now 
and grateful memory in the future. He replied that he could not 
send the text under these circumstances, but wrote at length about 
the refreshing quality of my frankness and intimated that, my at- 
titude being unique, he would place his entire stock at my dis- 
posal if I gave him a reason for wishing it that would get by the 
directorial board. 

Let me confine my attention to German texts, of which there 
are at present twenty-six publishers in the United States. The same 
crowded situation obtains with regard to texts in all the other sub- 
jects taught in colleges and universities. We who teach are in a 
position to have the prices of texts reduced; but we are doing much 
to have them increased. We patronize, by our silent consent, the 
book pirate; we encourage the publisher to add to his list new texts 
that have already been edited; we build up a sizable private li- 
brary by merely accepting complimentary copies; and we lead the 
field agent to believe that he actually sold us some books. 

As to the pirate, I do not know how we can get rid of him. He 
is here and, unlike the locust, plagues every year instead of return- 
ing only at stated intervals. The result of his presence is this: If a 
text sells 2000 copies the first year, its sales can hardly be more 
than 1500 the second, 1000 the third, 500 the fourth, and so on 
down the precipice till there is only one thing to do to save the 
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book, which means saving the publisher and the author: Bring out 
a “revised” edition. This is bad too, for it not infrequently amounts 
to a new Auflage rather than a new Ausgabe. 

The encouragement we give the publishers to add new, that is 
duplicated texts to their lists is so hurtful and harmful in the ma- 
jority of cases that comment must be withheld owing to lack of 
restraint on the part of the present commentator. 

As to the complimentary copy plan, it finds its worst exploiter 
in the young instructor, especially if this instructor be a native of 
the country whose language he teaches. Until he has become mould- 
ed, or warped, to American ways and means, he can hardly be 
blamed. He has been told that this is a land of unlimited oppor- 
tunities, concludes that it is, and there is no use to go roaming 
around when the goods lie so close at hand, and are to be had for 
a postal card; it is less expensive than a letter. 

With virtually every other industry in material distress, it 
will be a real wonder if the publishers of German texts do not join 
the large company of the worried; and misery hates company. It 
would seem therefore wise, while there is yet time, for those of us 
who make up the publishers’ clientele to offer them suggestions 
which, like suggestions generally, may be smiled at rather than 
accepted. 

The publisher has no way of routing the second-hand man, re- 
ferred to above as the “pirate,”’ unless it be that he can get the 
solid support of the teaching fraternity throughout the country. 
This can hardly be done, owing to urban usage. In cities which 
supply the pupils with free texts, the books are handed down from 
class to class. It is patent that it was this that gave the second- 
hand man his cue. Except in the cases of perfect poverty, which 
occur in rural sections more frequently than in urban, there never 
was a sound reason why texts should be supplied to urban pupils 
free, for if there is one thing that a child should be taught to keep, 
it is his school books. 

As to the wisdom of keeping so many representatives on the 
road, no professor has anything to say, for he simply cannot under- 
stand why it is done. I have personally found these representa- 
tives to be gentlemen without exception, have given luncheons to 
not a few of them, and have been given luncheons by not a few of 
them, all of which has been agreeable, amusing, and never dis- 
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heartening, but it never occurred to me to adopt a text because 
the representative had paid for the lunch, nor to drop a text be- 
cause I had paid, or because he had paid for a colleague instead 
of paying for me. In the nature of the case, they are familiar with 
books in and on only one subject, so that their “line’’ becomes thin 
in a hurry—and yet they are on the road, at the total cost in each 
case of what looks to a professor like “many” thousand dollars. 

Moreover, unless the publishers wish to aggravate their al- 
ready existing difficulties, or unless they can offer a course of rea- 
soning with which the layman must remain utterly unfamiliar, 
they might well adopt a less liberal scheme with regard to the com- 
plimentary copy. Their annual bill for free copies must be stag- 
gering. Do they realize that, in the worst of cases—and nothing 
could be worse, for it is petty larceny—some of these “adoption” 
copies are kept immaculate and sold to the second-hand man? 

At West Virginia University we have established a Text Li- 
brary of the German Department. We proceed on the principle that 
a complimentary copy sent us is our property so long as we are on 
pay-roll of this institution, but that the copy in question reverts 
to, or remains with, the institution once we go elsewhere. The plan 
was worked out, partly as a matter of conscience: for publishers 
have been all too generous to us with their free copies. 

The scheme is meeting with incalculably more success than 
we had anticipated. Started in January 1933, we already have near- 
ly 1000 volumes. We have (virtually fire proof) shelf space for 
about 4000 volumes. Not only have individuals been generous but 
publishers also. G. E. Stechert, B. Westermann, and the American 
Book Company alone, to mention only three (there will be a com- 
plete tabulation in the official report) have already given us a total 
of 107 volumes. Some of these have even now the value that at- 
taches to rarity and age. We were also so fortunate as to receive 
317 volumes from the library of the late Dr. Charles Edward Bish- 
op, Professor of Hebrew, Greek and Sanskrit, one of the most 
scholarly gentlemen ever attached to the institution. 

The best part of our collection is the grammars.’ 


1 We already have grammars by the following: Adler, Ahn, Alexis and Schrag, 
Alge, Hamburger and Rippmann, Althaus, Aue, E. F. Bacon, P. V. Bacon, Ball, 
Becker, Becker and Rhoades, Bernstorff, Bierwirth, Brandt, Brenkmann, Bagster- 
Collins, Comfort, Curme, Dreyspring, Duerr, Edgren and Fossler, Eulenstein, 
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Though a few of these were published in Germany, or in other 
parts of Europe, I was assured that they had been used as texts 
in bona fide institutions of learning in this country. What a pathet- 
ic list! Think of the heart-burnings that some of these grammars 
must have caused; for they were written in the best of faith; they 
represent a huge amount of hard work; but they themselves have 
not worked. They were found unsuited to the American student. 

We might as well make up our minds to one fact: German is 
not taught in the United States now as it was taught previous to 
1914. There is no horoscopable reason for believing, either, that 
it will ever be taught as it was taught two decades ago. One of the 
most cruel things that I can remember about the instruction given 
in my own day was the statement, spoken in English so that the 
American boy would be sure to understand it: ‘“‘Now you might 
as well learn this, for German is going to become the language of 
the world.” That attitude, blatant, and brash, and fortunately 
rare, has passed away along with a host of other inept notions. In 
reality, to turn the table and let the worm do its worst, there is 
some ground for feeling at present that English, in a modified form 
but essentially English, will eventually, in a few centuries from 
now, become the language of the world, provided our civilization 
survives. 

In view of everything, the best grammar listed here, for the 
American college student, is Calvin Thomas’s; but it is not much 
used now, for the quite simple reason that it is too good: It con- 
tains too much, is too scholarly, too thorough, and too difficult in 
the hands of an inexperienced teacher to find wide acceptance. 
Moreover, there is an opinion abroad in this country— we owe it 


Evans and Keidel, Evans and Réseler, Eysenbach and Collar, Eysenbach, Collar 
and Curtis, Fasnacht, Fraser and van der Smissen, Gastineau and Tombo, Gould, 
Hagboldt and Kaufman, Ham and Leonard, Harris, Hauch, Heffner, Heimann, 
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partly to our friends in Education—that in the very nature of the 
case, anything that was teachable a few decades ago is not so now. 

There is still another grammar listed here that has so many 
admirable and modern features that it deserves honorable mention, 
if not a real revival: A Practical Course with the German Language, 
by W. H. Woodbury, New York, 1873. The first part consists of 
385 pages, the second of 126. The statements bearing on pronun- 
ciation are among the best I have ever read. Those concerning the 
relation of German to English remind of Thomas’s but are fuller 
and more enlightening. Though published sixty years ago, the 
book is based on the general principles of the ‘‘direct method”; 
the student gets actual German as he proceeds. The grammar con- 
tains more idioms that I have ever seen in a volume of this size. 
Since the German writer, even of 1933, is cursed with the habit of 
spoiling the looks of his page by using lazy abbreviations, the great 
list of the chief abbreviations is priceless. The references to the 
old dialects, Gothic, OHG, and so on, bring a flood of light to the 
intelligent student, though it must be admitted that they may 
drown the stupid student and get many an instructor in over his 
head. We have made precious little progress since this book was 
first written, and in some ways we have gone back. 

We are cataloguing our collection under the following heads: 
Grammars, Elementary Texts, Intermediate Texts, Composition 
Books, Histories of Literature, Biographies, Philology, Complete 
Editions, Kulturkunde, Lexicons, Scandinavian, Miscellaneous. 
Our plan has met with such success that we have already found 
a gentleman who is willing to help us financially. 

We shall be indebted for information as to where we can secure 
texts most advantageously. We hope especially to have the list 
of grammars complete within a few months. We have no doubt 
but that we can secure the texts published since 1900 without 
difficulty. It will of course be different with the earlier texts. The 
labor spent on the collection, however, will be well spent, for it is 
exceedingly informative to see how they did it years ago, and how 
we are trying to do it today, the human mind itself having in the 
meanwhile changed so little. There is a wealth of story merely in 
the way books are bound and illustrated now as contrasted with 
the usage in vogue only a decade or two ago. 

When completed, we feel that our collection, even if it had no 
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intrinsic or general educational value, would be worth the trouble 
and more, merely as an object-lesson to our well-meaning and al- 
ways charitable publishers. Should they hear, for example, of this 
long series of Immensee and Wilhelm Tell texts they would, one 
would think, hesitate about bringing out still more. And our col- 
lection of grammars should even now make them doubt the sanity 
of a teacher who would offer still another. But no man can tell. 
In the very first number of the PMLA, then known as the Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the Modern Language Association of 
America (1884) the late Professor Goebel, then an instructor in 
The Johns Hopkins University, wrote (p. 158): “‘I believe there 
are too many teachers who think the poets wrote for the purpose 
of illustrating grammatical rules, and there are even some, I am 
afraid, who almost make it their daily prayer that God might 
reveal to them a new grammar.” Our collection is an answer to 
such prayers; and balm to our own conscience; and a suggestion 
to colleagues; and potential help to publishers. 


ALLEN W. PorRTERFIELD 
West Virginia University 
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THE CASE FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


(A uthor’s summary.—Though the three main objectives of Foreign Language study 
may not be attained satisfactorily in a two-year high school course, the other de- 
rived values make it essential to the student’s educational program.) 


HE educational world is experiencing now a series of up- 

heavals that are disrupting the old tides upon which we have 
long been sailing, perhaps too smoothly and contentedly, and it is 
hard to tell amidst the universal agitation just what the wild waves 
are saying. In the confusion of voices, however, we distinguish a 
popular cry taking the form it seems of an unequivocal demand to 
make education less difficult. Shall we say, easier? All this under 
the questionable guise of our characteristically American notion 
that a thing to be practical must have quick and visible results. 
This in turn is giving rise to the reprehensible tendency toward 
superficiality, shoddiness, and mere pampering entertainment as a 
substitute for hard work and honest effort. 

From time out of mind true culture worthy the name has been 
reserved for the comparative few who would make the sacrifice. 
Its rewards have never been indiscriminately handed out to the 
cheap and vulgar, and the price of its high attainment, let us hope, 
will ever continue to be out of reach of all those who refuse to take 
the up-hill road, the crowd whose favorite pastime is self-cozening in 
the belief that there is some push-button method—an automatic 
elevator, if you please—by which the hill may be ascended. 

The indications that this something-for-nothing spirit is perme- 
ating and contaminating our whole educational system are too 
evident to be lightly ignored, for some of our highly respected 
leaders are lending a too willing ear to the popular plea for an 
easy way, and they are heard advocating among other things that 
the study of foreign language with its time-tried cultural values be 
eliminated from the high school curriculum. They reason that its 
commonly accepted objectives, that is to say, the ability to read, 
to write, and to speak the language are not attained by the great 
majority of those who study it, and that the other results are purely 
chimerical, mythical, or imaginary. 

The first contention we may admit, for we have no less an au- 
thority than Professor Vail of the University of Buffalo declaring 
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that 84 percent of our modern language pupils carry on the subject 
in school for no more than two years, and that 98 percent for no 
more time than three years. He might have declared also, with 
truth, that in a first-class high school at least 20 percent do not 
finish the first year. It would appear then, in the gloomy light of 
these figures, that our much-talked-of objectives are actually 
fulfilled only in the small percentage of those who go on after the 
brief preparatory period. 

Right here there is a point deserving of emphasis; namely, that 
the fact that our accepted objectives are not easily or frequently 
attained does not necessarily invalidate them. Like ideals we must 
have them in order to attain anything worth while. Even should 
not one of them be wholly or satisfactorily realized, there are numer- 
ous real, significant, and, indeed, indispensable values gained by 
the way—values which would probably never be incorporated in 
one’s educational development except through foreign language 
study, abundantly justifying the effort to learn it. 

Before commenting on these individually, which is the burden 
of this paper, let us briefly define and dispose of the three main ob- 
jectives: to read, to write, and to speak the language. The first 
mentioned is now usually regarded as the most important. It 
means the ability to get the thought with some degree of accuracy 
from the printed page without the constant use of the dictionary. 
This is fair and reasonable if we have in mind material of average 
strength. To write may be justly defined as the power to compose 
our thoughts intelligibly in writing, if not with idiomatic freedom, 
at least without serious grammatical abuse. To acquire idiomatic 
freedom of expression is a task hardly to be expected. To speak is 
no doubt the art of making ourselves understood by word of mouth. 
If this implies only to make known our ordinary wants and wishes 
it involves no great talent, for our pet dogs are as clever with no 
knowledge whatever of verb forms, pronouns, and prepositions, 
and with a vocabulary limited to a series of yelps and barks. How 
many of our students (with apologies to prideful instructors) get 
far beyond the pet dog stage in their efforts to express their ideas 
in French, German, or Spanish as the case may be? Even in the 
vernacular the average adolescent is scarcely able to utter more 
than two or three complete and correct sentences of a dozen words 
in length consecutively. Hear his replies in the class-room, or ob- 
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serve his conversation outside: for the most part he talks in short 
phrases, or ejaculatory sentences, and this after some fourteen or 
fifteen years of practice and schooling. If, as some philosophers 
maintain, lingual expression is an adequate gauge of mental de- 
velopment, we well might concentrate more deliberately on this 
art. 

In considering the values to be derived from foreign language 
study aside from the mentioned main objectives, for a distinction 
is appropriate, it is essential to point out again the growing and 
now prevailing attitude, particularly of certain schools of education 
toward them. These schools are often quite outspoken in support 
of the cult of immediate and practical utility as they see it, and 
insist on judging everything from that standpoint. Unless they can 
see some plain economic or tangible social advantage in a study, 
some advantage that will admit of visible measurement, they con- 
demn it as superfluous or outlaw it as worthless. They rule out of 
consideration anything that smacks at all of mysticism, yet we are 
well aware that, modestly, four-fifths of what enters into the train- 
ing of the distinguished persons whom we recognize as belonging to 
the highly cultured and intellectual classes of the world, has little 
practical use, as the term is popularly understood. This statement 
scarcely needs amplification or special illustration. There is some- 
thing about prolonged, intense, and methodical attention as ap- 
plied to mathematics, philosophy, history, language, natural 
science, or other so-called “branches of learning,” now properly 
recognized as firmly inter-related, that unfolds and refines the 
mental processes, and broadens and deepens the appreciation of 
life and art. It is hard to see how this assertion can be logically dis- 
puted-or flouted as fanciful. Only the loud baying practical utility 
hounds cannot scent the secret. 

Enumerated here are ten more or less distinct and genuine values 
which will reward the high school student of average talent who 
with intelligent intent and purpose pursues a two-year course, let 
us say, in Spanish, even though he may not learn to read it, write 
it, or speak it except in a very limited way. 

1. He will acquire a first-hand conception of language structure 
and language building. 

This knowledge is essential to the true appreciation of literary art 
and to its keenest enjoyment. Innumerable are the analogies we 
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might choose if need be to make this thought more clear. Compare, 
for example, the unlettered dullard’s inner response to the moun- 
tains, as he travels through them, with that of the geologist who 
understands their language. Or the unenlightened observer’s vapid 
pleasure as he gawks at the star-lit heavens, with the astronomer’s 
exhaustless satisfaction as the planets, suns and nebulae discover 
to him their records. In whatever field—weaving, cabinet-making, 
navigation, music, speech—the shallow pleasure of the novice on 
the one hand is as nothing to the meaningful enjoyment of the 
wise technician on the other. Need more be said? Those who have 
tasted the fresh and delectable fruits of fine literary perception, 
gathered through foreign language training, are well convinced that 
education in the vernacular alone is a weak alternative for de- 
veloping this capacity. 

2. He will experience substantial improvement toward accuracy and 
versatility in his native tongue. 

That there is gain in this respect is seldom questioned. It is 
familiar testimony from students, so often repeated that language 
teachers accept it as a matter of course. Even the fortunately gifted 
may see new light, enhance their critical sense, and quicken their 
powers, for the art of expression has unlimited possibilities. The 
few who will insist that the same end can be accomplished with 
less study in the mother tongue will have grave difficulty in estab- 
lishing their case. 

3. He will acquire increased ability to learn other foreign languages. 

We teachers invariably recognize at once those students in our 
classes who have already had some experience with language learn- 
ing. They progress much faster than those who are unnurtured in 
the essence of idiom thus acquired. In fact it is for these experienced 
students that the “rapid-reading method” is especially suited. For 
those who have not traveled the rocky road of fundamentals, for 
the green, sanguine high school beginners for instance, the rapid- 
reading method usually results in the sloppiest kind of procedure. 
It is too bad that the university sages from whom emanate much of 
our wisdom concerning methods of instruction cannot have more 
experience with this immature, unthawed type of mental inertia. 
With college material it is quite different. One girl boasts that in 
French she made as much progress in one year as she accomplished 
in Spanish, previously taken, during four years. A whole catalog of 
similar cases could be cited. 
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4. He experiences a gratifying sense of intellectual achievement. 

Of all genuine values this is one of the most profound and satis- 
fying. It is wholesome and lasting like that of every hard-won step 
marking a real advance. In that it does not come cheap it is corre- 
spondingly greater in the joy that it gives. Knowledge acquired 
in the pursuit of the clap-trap which is being substituted for the 
more arduous task of foreign language study should not be dignified 
or rated as intellectual achievement, useful as some of it may be. 
By its very nature it cannot yield the same degree of satisfaction, 
except it be the sort derived by the Kongo native who does not 
know a trinket of shining brass from an ornament of pure gold. 

5. He acquires a degree of self-confidence, poise, and self-respect. 

The rewards of all true learning are these, and as attributes of 
culture they are peculiarly associated with language, through which 
the best thought and culture of the world is transmitted and re- 
vealed. With self-confidence, poise, and self-respect comes prestige, 
a distinguishing quality coveted not only by the socially ambitious 
woman, but by the politician, the banker, the teacher, and all pro- 
fessional workers above others. It is a quality the absence of which 
in no small way is embarrassing to sensitive boys and girls among 
their associates in school. They entertain a sincere, though it may 
be silent, admiration for the intellectually proficient. 

6. He gains for himself steadier habits of attention, application, 
and industry. 

If we admit that it is possible to develop these general traits, 
how can it be done except through their use? Psychologically the 
principle is sound, if we would believe one of the basic teachings of 
the mind and character specialists. And where may these traits be 
put to more constant and consistent use than in the active, pur- 
poseful endeavor to learn a new language? Only scholars of unusual 
ability, who have found language learning a light task, may not 
agree with the rest of us in their answers. As a term, “‘mental 
discipline” has fallen into disrepute, where possibly it belongs, but 
it can hardly be denied that there is such a thing as training— 
physical, nervous, mental—call it what you will. What is it that 
equips the eminent attorney, the engineer, the surgeon, the artisan, 
with his skill, if it is not the highly developed habit and power of 
attention and concentration formed through the exacting trial of 
his years of study and apprenticeship? Must we attribute it all to 
genius? 
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7. He will discover a general sharpening and strengthening of his 
mental faculties. 

Closely related as this may be to the preceding item, it is enough 
removed to deserve listing as a unit in itself. However, there is no 
intention of claiming it for language to the exclusion of other 
courses requiring honest and sincere effort and acute insight. It is 
sufficient to remind the young man, who carries his faculties in a 
sling, as he would an injured arm, that he will find them just as 
flabby and wasted when later he tries to exercise them in practice. 
It is a familiar analogy, the aptness of which is sustained by a world 
depressed with failure and disappointment owing to this lamentable 
cause. To declare a truisim so obvious is trite, although that there 
are other causes too is equally evident. 

8. He will secure an acquaintance with foreign institutions, cus- 
toms, cultures, history, and ideals. 

There is no mystic or uncertain element here. It should satisfy 
those who are reluctant to admit an argument unless it be concrete, 
subject to computation, and comprehensible to the severely tabu- 
lated unimaginativeintellect. The misnamed “social science” group, 
however, will reason that he does not have to study Spanish in 
order to become acquainted with the culture of Spanish speaking 
nations; that he may learn this more easily through the study of 
history in English. To a degree this is fair, but he will miss the 
essential thing we know as atmosphere supplied by the signally 
adorned Spanish language itself. To know and appreciate a people, 
what is more indispensable? There could be but one adequate sub- 
stitute; that is, residence among them through a period of months 
or years. It is true that in a brief high school language course the 
student will make only a beginning, but it will be real nevertheless, 
and will indelibly color his understanding and his memory; just as a 
glimpse of Saturn through a powerful telescope on a clear night 
brings home his beautiful wreath of vari-hued rings which there- 
after cease to exist solely as objects in the observer’s imagination. 

9. He will establish new and broader sympathies and points of 
view. 

So well founded is the belief that the study of a foreign language 
engenders the pacifying sentiments of commiseration, strengthened 
by new points of view, that during the World War the study of 
German was wholly abolished from our schools. The impressionable 
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age at which this is carried on is a positive and telling factor toward 
the establishment of mutual understanding, which is now uni- 
versally looked upon as desirable if international discord is ever to 
be stamped out and in its place is to be consummated international 
good will. The consequential result of this influence of the schools 
with their enrollment of hundreds of thousands of youth must not 
be cast aside as negligible. What other potential influence has 
wider and more favorable recognition in bringing about the coveted 
end? 

10. He will employ it as a means of finding himself. 

This is a value seldom sufficiently considered in connection with 
a high school course. Whether a student succeeds or fails he has ac- 
complished a long stride in the rather wasteful process of discover- 
ing his powers or his weaknesses. So far we have devised no very 
direct dependable means of determining these elusive factors. In 
addition to the private and ill-defined emotional elements involved, 
often manifesting themselves in serious secret conflicts, there are 
the personal equations of parental attitude and teacher inspiration 
to be taken into account, which no tabulation process can possibly 
gauge. The trial and error method, then, of finding himself, with 
due respect to the achievements of personnel research, is and prob- 
ably will continue to be the only sure one, or at any rate the only 
one satisfactory to the pupil himself. If language study is omitted 
from the réle it plays, in its place will remain a regrettable void. 
As a measure of ability to carry on university work we have the 
best authority that it has no equal. And it follows that there is no 
better standard by which fitness or unfitness for the professions 
can be predicted. 

In addition to these ten rather obvious beneficial results experi- 
enced by the student who completes at least four semesters of 
foreign language, still others accrue from further pursuit. For 
example, there are acknowledged pecuniary and commercial ad- 
vantages, the exquisite recreation of new adventures in literature, 
the delightful enhancement of travel, and with it all, that intrinsic, 
though capricious, spiritual and ethical reaction of which refinement 
of manners and of character are the issue. Pleasing manners, a 
trait par-excellence among the Spanish in particular, convey a 
message of indubitable worth needed to rub off the sharp crudities 
of our much criticised American social conduct. 
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Will those conscientious teachers who have been floundering in 
a fog of uncertainty trying to teach foreign language to the average 
slow, often indifferent high school beginner, see the vision of its 
broader educational significance and take heart! Will they perceive 
the larger, more pronounced importance of the study, look beyond 
the trees to the forests which clothe the far mountain-sides in- 
viting the young scouts, now too seriously obsessed with mere 
grade-getting, to climb—climb! The stony ascent is difficult but 
increasingly worth while, for from the heights they will view the 
world in its ample and true relations, and discover a wealth of 
experience unknown and even unsuspected by the sluggish masses 
who remain sadly content to breed and grovel in the muddy flats 
and lowlands. 


Myron E. DucKLES 


New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 
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IN RETROSPECT* 


(Author’s summary.—The founders of the New England Modern Language Asso- 
ciation; the work of the Association during thirty years; what different leaders 
may contribute to an eclectic method.) 


HEN your president first asked me to speak at this meeting 

I refused, thinking that someone still actively engaged in 
the real work of the classroom would have something to give you 
of more interest and greater value. Later, your secretary called 
me up to say that he thought it would interest the younger mem- 
bers of the Association to hear something about its early days; 
to get a brief retrospect of modern language work in New England 
during the past thirty years. I felt qualified by experience and for- 
mer activity in the Association to speak on this topic, and I hope 
that Mr. Levine was right in thinking that some memories of tem- 
poris acti may interest you. 

Twenty years ago, I ventured into the same field, and the Mod- 
ern Language Bulletin of November, 1913, has an article entitled 
“Our First Ten Years” in which I reviewed the events leading up 
to the organization of the Association. The others who signed the 
call for a first meeting in December, 1903, were: Maro S. Brooks, 
Brookline High School; Mary S. Bruce, Newton High School; 
Isabelle C. Dewey, Lynn English High School; Josiah M. Kagan, 
Roxbury High School; Jonathan Leonard, Somerville English High 
School; Jane A. McLellan, Dorchester High School; Annie L. 
Merritt, Melrose High School. Reading the names recalls the ded- 
ication to Goethe’s Faust: 


Shades fondly loved appear, your train attending, 
And visions fair of many a blissful day; 

Dispersed forever is the friendly throng, 

Mute are the voices that responsive rang, 

And those who heard me once with joyful heart 
If yet they live, now wander far apart. 


The objectives of the Association were defined by Professor 
Geddes, in an article printed in Bostonia, January, 1907, as, “To 
promote friendly relations among teachers of modern languages; 


* An address delivered at the Thirtieth Annual Convention of the New England 


Modern Language Association, held at Brown University, Providence, R. I., May 
12-13, 1933. 
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to conduct investigations and answer questions in the field of mod- 
ern language teaching.” 

May I quote from my article of 1913 certain passages that are 
no less applicable to 1933? 

Speaking of the influence of the Association in bringing college 
professors and secondary-school teachers together, the statement 
is made, “‘We have learned to know one another, to recognize bet- 
ter the difficulties, the requirements, the excellent qualities of our 
colleagues in different portions of the same great field. A cordial 
feeling of interest, respect, and sympathy draws us together.” 
“The Association has stood for better teachers in our schools and 
better conditions for their work; it has insisted on aural and oral 
training as well as upon reading power and grammatical knowledge; 
it has protested against too short courses, against dividing among 
several languages time that should be devoted to securing an ade- 
quate command of one, against insufficient credit by the colleges 
for time spent in studying a modern language. It has encouraged 
foreign travel and study, has suggested summer courses and desira- 
ble places for residence abroad. It has enabled its members to hear 
distinguished speakers and to listen to valuable addresses in French 
and German.” 


Today I might add, also, in Spanish and Italian. 


Professor Charles Hart Handschin said of us in U.S.Bulletin, 
1913, No. 3, The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United 
States: 


The work of the Association in bettering teaching in New England, 
and, indirectly, throughout the whole country, is invaluable. 


We were pioneers in a movement for the establishment of 
groups of teachers in special fields, English, Mathematics, History, 
Science, Commercial Subjects; our example was followed by mod- 
ern language teachers in other sections: The Central West and 
South, New York State, Middle States and Maryland, Southern 
California, and others; and when these groups united to form the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, they recog- 
nized the New England Association by selecting one of its members 
as the President of the new Federation. 

Some years ago, in preparation for a course in the Methods of 
Teaching Modern Foreign Languages given at Harvard Univer- 
sity, I made a study of such periodicals as the English Modern 
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Language Quarterly, the Revue pédagogique, the Revue internationale 
de l’Enseignement, the Revue universitaire, the Revue de l’ Enseigne- 
ment des langues modernes, the Zeitschrift fur franzdsischen 
und englischen Unterricht, Englische Studien, the Zeitschrift fur 
neufranzosiche Sprache und Literatur. Among them all, the 
Neueren Sprachen, edited by Viétor, stood out as a treasure-house 
of pithy discussions and articles of practical value for the class- 
room teacher. But not one of them, perhaps not all of them together 
contained as much that the young teacher can use and profit by as 
has appeared in the seventeen volumes of the Modern Language 
Journal published by our own Federation. 

One of our earliest problems was how to achieve the strength 
that comes with numbers distributed over a wide area and still 
maintain the economy and the friendly intimacy that character- 
ize local organizations with rather frequent meetings. The plan 
adopted, with a general annual meeting and local group meetings 
optional with the members working in different sections of New 
England, has, on the whole, worked well. For ten or twelve years 
until the establishment of the Federation made it possible to pub- 
lish the Modern Language Journal, with nation-wide support, our 
Modern Language Bulletin did its work so well that Professor 
Handschin said of it in 1913, “In its publications, the New Eng- 
land Modern Language Association stands almost without a peer 
among sectional organizations.” 

The amazing increase in the proportion of our modern language 
teachers who have studied and travelled in the country whose lan- 
guage they teach is undoubtedly due largely to the influence ex- 
erted in these thirty years by the Modern Language Associations 
and their publications. 

May I refer to the record of the meeting held May 10, 1913, 
to show you what was interesting us, and who were active in the 
Association twenty years ago? Beside my own article entitled 
“Our First Ten Years,’’ the following addresses were given: ‘‘Die 
Preussische Schulverwaltung,” Dr. Gerhard Brauner, Oberlehrer 
at Dessau, Germany; ‘‘Modern Language Teaching in the State 
of New York,” Dr. W. R. Price, State Inspector in Modern Lan- 
guages, New York; ‘‘The Direct Method, what it is and what it 
has done for Modern Language Teaching,” Dr. H. C. Davidsen, 
Cornell University; ‘Paris Ignoré,” Prof. A. D’Avesne, Officier 
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d’Académie; “Some Phases of English Pronunciation and Orthog- 
raphy,” Prof. C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University; ‘‘A Psycho- 
logical Analysis of the Various Methods of Instruction in Modern 

Languages,” Dr. C. H. Judd, Head of the Department of 
Education, Chicago University. 

Lunch was served at the Technology Club, Prof. Frank Vogel 
acting as host. 

The officers elected for 1913-14 were: President, Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie, Yale University; Vice-Presidents, A. Clinton Crowell, 
Brown University, George T. Files, Bowdoin College, Charles H. 
Grandgent, Harvard University, Ernst H. Mensel, Smith College, 
Margarethe Miiller, Wellesley College; Secretary-Treasurer, Ber- 
tha Vogel, South Boston High School; Librarian, James Geddes, 
Jr., Boston University; Auditor, Adolph C. Ely, High School of 
Commerce, Boston; Directors, Maro S. Brooks, Brookline High 
School, Stephen P. Cabot, St. George’s School, Newport, Mary V. 
Young, Mount Holyoke College. 

Some of those named have gone to their reward, but more than 
a few are still holding places of high honor among us. 

Let us pass now to a brief survey of what has been happening 
in the field of modern language teaching during the thirty years 
that our Association has been functioning. Not thirty, but fifty 
years have elapsed since the beginning of a great general move- 
ment of which J. J. Findlay said, ‘Quite deliberately the present 
author ventures to assert that the ‘reform’ in modern language 
teaching is one of the most noteworthy events in the sphere of 
teaching since the Renaissance.” For a score of years, however, 
this movement aroused little attention in America, probably be- 
cause American educators were for the most part interested in the 
classics, in natural science, in commercial subjects, or in the social 
sciences. 

So, when I began teaching French in 1885, and for some years 
thereafter, I had never heard of Viétor, whose epoch-making es- 
say, “Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren” had appeared three 
years before; nor of Heness, whose ‘‘Leitfaden” was printed in 
Boston in 1874; nor of Gouin, whose first edition came out in Paris 
in 1880, but, as Howard Swan says, “remained entirely unknown 
to the British public” until after the Paris Exposition of 1889. 
It was at this Exposition that I had the good fortune to meet Mr. 
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W. H. Widgery, who first called my attention to the reform move- 
ment then developing in Germany. Coming home, however, I 
found no one who gave me any information about it. Sauveur’s 
books, which appeared in the ’70’s, found an energetic publisher 
who brought the “Petites Causeries” and the ‘‘Causeries avec mes 
Eléves” to the notice of many teachers. We thus learned some- 
thing of the ‘natural method,” which was further advertised by 
the excellent work of the Sauveur summer school. 

The leaven working thus in widely separated regions for two 
decades had prepared the soil for a vigorous growth between 1890 
and 1900. In 1893 our own dearly beloved Charles H. Grandgent 
submitted to the Committee of Ten his noteworthy report as 
chairman of the Conference on Modern Languages; and five years 
later the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America presented a Report which, says Handschin, 
in 1913, “has become the basis of all our practice throughout the 
country.”’ By 1903, the time was ripe, therefore, for the founding 
of our Association. It is perhaps proper to say that the progress 
of the thirty years during which our Association has carried on has 
been the development and extension of principles and methods 
emphasized, if not initiated, during the twenty years which I have 
reviewed. 

There are some among us who incline to the belief that in the 
last great effort to understand the values and possibilities of ed- 
ucation through the study of modern foreign languages, to formu- 
late our objectives, and to standardize classroom procedure, over- 
emphasis on reading power has suggested a surrender to the forces 
of reaction and a return to the dark ages, rather than a continued 
advance. In the group working upon the Modern Language Study, 
the majority of the college professors were willing to stress reading 
power as the only objective attainable in the two years which in- 
vestigation showed to be the average time given by our pupils to 
a modern foreign language; the teachers in secondary schools, on 
the other hand, opposed any concession which seemed to threaten 
a return to the old grammar-translation method, with its gerund- 
grinding, its turning good French into shabby English, its sloppy 
approximations to the real thought and feeling of the original, and 
its neglect of the spoken word. 

For a good many years now, I have been visiting high school 
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classrooms, and have naturally taken especial interest in the work 
in modern foreign languages. I am convinced that the oral approach 
is the only one which will result in giving the pupil a feeling for 
the language at all similar to the comprehension of the native; that 
the longer the pupil delays oral and aural training the less likely 
he is ever to get an effective, all-around command of the language; 
that the habitual use of the foreign language in the class, provided 
necessary explanations are freely given in English, in no wise mil- 
itates against a clear comprehension of grammatical difficulties, 
nor does it make translation into English less fluent or less idio- 
matic when proper attention is given to this exercise. Moreover, 
I believe that, even though we agree to consider reading power our 
main objective, a reasonable time spent at the beginning in care- 
ful study of pronunciation, and insistence that the foreign language 
be the usual language of the class will result, in any course long 
enough to be worth giving at all, in better achievement than could 
otherwise be attained. This presupposes, of course, a teacher rea- 
sonably competent to do oral work. When I see sucha teacher of a 
foreign language using English to say even the simplest things in 
his class, I feel that it is only because he is too lazy to make the 
effort demanded by the use of the language he is supposed to be 
teaching. 

Let us now ask what contribution each of the principal methods 
advocated during these thirty years can make to good teaching. 
I believe that the best teacher is eclectic, that his motto is: “Je 
prends mon bien oi je le trouve.’”’ Three methods, the Heness- 
Sauveur or “‘natural” method, the “‘reform” or “‘phonetic’’ method 
of Viétor and his followers, and the Gouin method may all claim 
to be ‘‘direct”’ methods, in that they demand the habitual use of 
the language studied, and aim at direct association between 
thought and the foreign language without the intervention of Eng- 
lish. All of them may therefore claim to exert that “vivifying 
influence” which the Report of the Committee of Twelve credits 
to “naturalism.”” Among themselves, however, they differ as wide- 
ly as the poles. The work of the “‘natural” method centres on the 
noun, the names of objects in our environment; for the Gouin meth- 
od, the verb, the word of action, is the heart which drives the blood 
of life through the sentence. We know that speech, like thought, 
must have both the noun and the verb, that an action without an 
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actor is as impossible as an actor without an action; life must have 
both. These two methods depend for correct pronunciation on 
imitation and repetition; the reform method strikes first for a 
correct pronunciation through systematic study of phonetics at 
the very beginning of the work; and it enlarges our vocabulary by 
an extensive use of pictures and “realien” of every sort. Gouin 
went further and transcended the realm of immediate perception 
by emphasizing the fact that in general the stimulus to speech or 
written composition is not the object itself or the scene passing 
before our eyes. We don’t talk about the mill while we are watch- 
ing it, unless to utter an exclamation or to direct attention to some 
striking incident; we talk about the mill when we get home and, 
under the stimulus of memory, visualize, reproduce mentally, and 
tell the family what happened, generally in the chronological order 
of the events. 

Gouin’s disciple in America, Bétis, did not use a clock in the 
lesson which I saw him give in an amphitheatre of the English 
High School. By the use of English he induced his hearers to 
visualize a clock, and then proceeded to converse in French about 
this concept of a clock. With the concept, therefore, and not the 
tangible thing itself as a basis, Gouin built up three groups, the 
objective language that tells of our environment, the subjective 
language, which expresses our emotions, and the language of ab- 
stract thought, which uses symbols and imagery derived from the 
material world. This development warranted Gouin in calling his 
the “psychological”’ method, and in claiming for it unique educa- 
tional value. Many of us use Gouin’s system of verb-series as a 
most helpful device in memorizing and in free composition; not 
so many realize the possible use, in our teaching, of his theory of 
mental reproduction. 

In my ideal teacher, therefore, I see the resultant of the out- 
standing features of our three decades. I see him blending the best 
that many masters have given us. At the outset, I see in him Viétor 
teaching how to hear the new sounds, how they compare with 
similar sounds of English, how to imitate them, how to make the 
imitation more exact by a scientific grouping of the sounds and 
a careful study of the various positions of the organs of speech. 
Next, Lambert Sauveur comes into the picture, using words made 
with the new sounds, associating these words with the objects of 
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the classroom, grouping them into sentences which are the real 
units of both thought and speech. Another wave of the wand, and 
there is Gouin, building these sentences into series around his 
chronologically-arranged verb-centers. 

Presto! The scene changes, and we have Carré, in a little class- 
room over in Brittany teaching his Breton urchins how to express 
in Parisian French their impressions of a whole menagerie of toys. 
And they all are thinking and talking and getting responses in the 
language to be learned! And lo! a few weeks later we hear our ped- 
agog discoursing about nouns and verbs, subjects and predicates, 
relatives and demonstratives, as learnedly as Lindley Murray, or 
Goodwin’s Greek Grammar; only the cognate terms, while essen- 
tially the same words as those we use in English, have become 
Frenchified, apparently without having become in any way more 
difficult of comprehension. 

Skipping over time and space, with the facility of one trained 
to visualize, we look in again toward the end of the year, and find 
our class reading the text aloud with an intelligible pronunciation, 
listening with interest and apparent comprehension to explana- 
tions of new words and hard sentences, explanations made by the 
teacher in the new language, the pupils answering in the same 
new language simple questions designed to bring out their under- 
standing of the text, paraphrasing the text, giving an idiomatic 
English translation of a selected portion of it, and ending the 
period by writing on a convenient blank the conjugation of a verb. 

Isn’t that a dream? Two boys were studying English synonyms, 
and one asked the other to explain the difference between sight and 
vision. ‘‘Why,” said the second, “‘that’s easy, your girl’s a sight, 
and mine’s a vision.” I hope my ‘‘dream”’ will be the vision that a 
good many of us may behold in the next school year. 

Wm. B. Snow 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE NOVELS OF JUAN DE FLORES AND THEIR 
EUROPEAN DIFFUSION 


(Author's summary.—What moving tale of thwarted love, hastening with dramatic 
speed to a tragic end, will be written in the twentieth century that shall have chil- 
dren and grandchildren legitimately its own unto the fourteenth generation? In all 
likelihood it is no longer possible to keep track of such progeny as Doctor Barbara 
Matulka has traced for Juan de Flores, and, back of him, such literary ancestry.)! 


ONTINUALLY astonishing it is to observe the increasing 

number of novelists now writing in more and more languages 

with higher distinction than ever before, excepting the very few 

who have never been surpassed and at least one never equalled. 

Fiction has appropriated the scopes of several other genres and 

its bulk overshadows that of any other form of literature. But 

novelists move in multitudes like shoals of fishes, and, for all the 

distinction and excellence of many, their individualities are lost in 

the crowd. It is hence probable that the influence of even our most 

distinguished novelists will have been too diffuse to be as clearly 

traceable, a few generations after them, as the influence on them 

of the last few centuries. The possibility of comparison increases 

rapidly as we go back and finally arrive at certainty. Even so, it 

remains for only a few keen scholars to follow the scent undis- 

tracted by other trails and uninfluenced by advocacy. I think 

Doctor Matulka, who is one of these, will with her study of Juan 

' de Flores delight every one sensitive to attractive presentation of 
sound workmanship. 

| The feminist quarrel in fifteenth-century Spain is the subject 

of the first part of the study, devoted to the novel called Grisel y 

Mirabella; the inexorable cruelty of love is treated in Part 1m, a 

study of Grimalte y Gradissa. To conclude my review with the 

former, whose theme has been so live a topic in our own times, I shall 

reverse the order and begin with the latter novel. The title Grimalte 

y Gradissa reveals only half of the double theme, declaring that no 

virtue will serve to make love happy, and that lovers, both true 

and false, inevitably come to grief. The story, very briefly, follows. 

Grimalte the Chivalrous receives no reward for years of faith- 

Barbara Matulka, The Novels of Juan de Flores and their European Diffusion. 

A study in comparative literature; in Comparative Literature Series, Institute of 


French Studies, Centennial Series of New York University; New York, 1931; 4°, 475 
pages. 
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fulness except the icy disdain of Gradissa. Pamphilo, the unfaith- 
ful seducer of Fiometa, goes remorsefully out to a desert to do 
penance, where Grimalte, seeking to escape his misery, chances 
to meet him. They live together, scourge themselves for their re- 
spective calamities, and, incurably wounded in body and soul, 
meet the same fate. But not only because of their ladies do they 
so punish themselves, but rather and more truly because of cruel 
Love himself. For not only they but also Gradissa and Fiometa 
are the victims of Love. Gradissa—in whom La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci is easily recognized—in her excessive pride scorns love and 
lover, and lasting sorrow is her fate. Fiometa—in whom we see 
the famous Fiammetta—though she pursues love through all lands 
in search of Pamphilo, dies of a broken heart. Cruel Love gloats 
over the fate of all four; he is as relentless and inexorable as Death; 
neither disdain nor worship avails, fidelity and treachery are mean- 
ingless to him; serve him or flout him, he cares naught. 

Around this theme Juan de Flores wove his novel of Grimalte 
y Gradissa, a drama in which all the actors, regardless of character, 
end alike, all of them predestined to defeat, as in true tragedy. 
The tragic nature of love had become the general theme of court- 
ly literature long before the days of Juan de Flores, culminating 
in Alain Chartier’s Belle Dame Sans Merci in one aspect, in Boc- 
caccio’s Fiammetta in the other. Doctor Matulka points out the 
many precursors of Flores in both aspects and then shows his su- 
periority in both through his greater violence of feeling and vigor 
of treatment, driven, flagellated as he was to this excellence by 
several forces, the chief of which was the severity of his Catholi- 
cism. Stern to the point of cruelty, Flores rejects the paganism of 
Boccaccio and far transcends the sweet melancholy and sad con- 
templation of his forerunners and contemporaries, his debts to 
whom have been carefully weighed by Doctor Matulka, who, when 
every allowance has been made, finds in Flores a substantial res- 
idue of originality. In the first place, the Grimalte-Gradissa aspect 
of the novel is a spiritual autobiography; there had been a Belle 
Dame Sans Merci in Flores’ own life. It further appears that Gri- 
malte was a real name and recalled the thirteenth-century Pro- 
vengal poet Lucca di Grimalti, whose lady, to test his affection, 
gave him a love potion which unbalanced his mind and drove him 
to suicide. To this historic character, Flores adds the literary one 
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of Chartier’s heartless Belle Dame, and calls her Gradissa. These 
two compose one phase of the novel, several interesting minor fea- 
tures of which must, for lack of space, pass unnoticed. 

The other phase is a continuation of Boccaccio’s Fiammeita, 
but Flores’ Fiometa differs radically from her model, for she does 
not sit and sigh but travels far and wide looking for Pamphilo. 
Her arduous travels form the central feature of the plot, which 
interweaves the fortunes of the two couples and brings Grimalte 
and Fiometa together; in spite of his most chivalrous efforts, how- 
ever, she dies of grief for the missing Pamphilo. Now Grimalte 
has a magnificent tomb built for her, cut from one huge black rock 
which he caused to be carved and frescoed with emblems of the 
wasted life of a servant of Love, adding to this tribute his oath to 
avenge upon Pamphilo poor Fiometa’s wrongs. Meantime the once 
gallant and handsome Pamphilo, convinced of sin, has been ruin- 
ing his beauty and lifting up his soul in the solitude of a canyon in 
certain mountains of Asia. This has been going on for twenty- 
seven years before Grimalte, who has hunted him in land after 
land, at last tracks him to his cave by means of a pack of hounds. 
But what a wreck he finds! The compassion of Grimalte, when he 
sees the penitent’s gruesome state, moves him to tears and to de- 
cide to share his literally beastly life and sleepless nights of horror 
when, three nights a week, demons from hell drag before their eyes 
the naked shade of Fiometa, a repulsive specter now, and torment 
her afresh. The vision develops in stages, each with recondite 
meaning; indeed, the whole novel is a panorama of symbolism, 
like the carvings and frescoes on Fiometa’s tomb, every detail of 
which Doctor Matulka follows up to its source; for example, the 
symbolism of color,? the graduated punishment in the erotic hell, 
the legend of the hairy anchorite, to name only three of many, 
each with its remarkable ancestry, and all ingeniously woven by 
Flores into a novel which, although a continuation of Boccaccio’s 
Fiammetta, was much more than that, so much more as to remove 
from Flores the character of imitator, for, says our author, “not- 


* Violet: hopeless passion. Blue: steadfast love. Light green: eternal youth, 
resurrection. Dark green: vain hope. Yellow: despair, fear. Gold: contented love. 
Fallow: difficulty, torment. Tawny: anxiety, sorrow. Purple: jealousy. Black: sad- 
ness, mourning, death. Red is not mentioned. Most colors have variants in different 
writers. 
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withstanding his leaning on predecessors, his novels give evidence of 
decided personal preferences in the transposition and harmoni- 
zation of the motives he borrowed.” His novel must have had im- 
mediate success; translated into French in 1535, republished in 
1536, it exerted in France a profound influence, of which traces 
are pointed out in this study, which also considers and rejects the 
suggested influence on the story of Cardenio in the Quijote: Cer- 
vantes ‘‘was merely parodying the whole commonplace theme of 
mad lovers of romance and pastoral literature.” 

Returning now to Part 1 and the novel of Grisel y Mirabella, 
which is built upon the feminist quarrel in fifteenth-century Spain, 
we find Flores illustrating another and different form of the gen- 
eral feminist current, quite different from the one already outlined, 
that of La Belle Dame Sans Merci and Fiammetta—two aspects 
of unrequited love. The other form, the theme of Grisel y Mira- 
bella, is very different; it is the debate on the greater guilt in love, 
whether man’s or woman’s. In the course of time the debate evolved 
many varieties, some of them still to the front in our own day, 
such as the single moral standard, equal legal rights, equal eco- 
nomic and social rights. Juan de Flores took up the parent theme 
of the greater guilt, and whereas his predecessors had treated it 
either with tedious pedantry or superficial jest, Flores made of it 
an earnest tale of real life and love—a remarkable achievement. 
It appears in Grisel y Mirabella that Flores was deeply moved by 
woman’s subjection to man-made law and opinion; not, says Dr. 
Matulka, that Flores is a forgotten “‘modern,”’ for he clearly was 
a child of his own times; ‘‘but, beyond that, as a man of strong and 
fixed opinions on woman’s rights, he was looking—unwittingly per- 
haps—into the daybreak of modern times.’ 

The flood of misogynism, from Solomon through Ovid, Juvenal, 
and Tertullian, through Boccaccio, the Roman de la Rose, and so 
on to our own day, had from early Christian times been met by 
numerous defenses of women—the cult of the Virgin, troubadour 
verse, and courts of love, to mention none of later development. 
Some writers, especially Boccaccio, alternated between attack and 
defense. The debate took many forms, rising to the height of a re- 


* Doctor Matulka is contemplating a work on the “Feminist ideas in Spain from 
the origins to Vives” and omits here the history of their literature, merely indicating 
their important aspects. 
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ligious issue and sinking to mere gallantry or mock-gallantry. But 
Juan de Flores gave it a new turn in Grisel y Mirabella, brought into 
the debate a quite personal interpretation and dramatization, al- 
though he continually fell back on time-honored arguments. Thus 
he presented the ancient controversy with an unprecedented vivid- 
ness of color, motion, and reality. Doctor Matulka reviews the nu- 
merous books that defamed or exalted women, the theological, 
academic, courtly, and flippant reasonings for and against—all of 
which Juan de Flores incorporated in a dramatic narrative with a 
potency and lifelikeness that challenge disbelievers and summon 
defenders as of one with authority, as of one who, indeed, possessed 
the double authority of enthusiasm and art. 

Space does not remain in which to outline Grisel y Mirabella 
and to mention its many, rich, and complex phases; this review 
must conclude with a very brief statement of a basic proposition 
of the study; namely, that “the feminist debate was so all-per- 
vading and the tragic conception of love was so widespread that 
both may have been modeled by common influences and may have 
obeyed the same tradition.” The great merit of Juan de Flores is 
that he expanded and embellished both features, gathering from 
countless foreign and indigenous sources and condensing into a 
single conclusive recital “‘all the threads that had remained dis- 
persed through many ages and many forms of literature.” 

Before concluding I would again say that Doctor Matulka’s 
nearly 500 pages are written with a fluidity uncommon in studies 
of such multitudinous detail. Perhaps it is excessive to wish that 
there were an index, yet a book so suitable for frequent consul- 
tation should have one. Finally, as to the texts of the two novels, 
which occupy a hundred pages: that of Grisel y Mirabella is based on 
the earliest known text, which is followed in every detail except to 
fill out the abbreviations, capitalize proper names, and correct 
obvious errors of typography, but retaining the orthography and 
punctuation, since they are valuable as to the writing of the period. 
The Grimalte y Gradissa is from the unique copy of the only Span- 
ish edition known now to exist; its treatment is the same as that 
given the other text. 

S. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG 
University of California at Los Angeles 


JUSTO SIERRA: 
A STUDY IN THE VALUE OF A TEACHER 


(Author’s summary.—Justo Sierra, one of the earliest of cosmopolitan spirits in the 
field of Spanish-American letters was the “maestro y gufa’’ of practically all of the 
“modernista”’ poets of Mexico and such was his personality and his influence that 
he not only improved the literary trend of a nation but also brought about social 
and economic advancement.) 


USTO SIERRA, one of the earliest of cosmopolitan spirits in 

the field of Spanish-American letters, was hailed as ‘‘maestro”’ 

by practically all of the ““modernista”’ poets in Mexico. What was 
the explanation of the influence of this poet who, even as he him- 
self confessed, was not a poet in the true sense of the word? 

He was not known as a cosmopolitan in letters for having read 
the French classics and moderns, more thoroughly perhaps than 
anyone else, nor because he knew the works of almost all of the 
great European figures of his time and earlier writers. The major- 
ity of well-educated Mexicans of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century were already reading d’Annunzio, Dickens, Poe, Whit- 
man, Tolstoi, Nietzsche, and others. It was rather because he 
knew how to read this heterogeneous material, and glean from 
it what was worthy of imitation, and was able to point out to 
others these qualities as well as to direct them wisely along the 
path of true artistic inspiration. He was big enough to see Euro- 
pean and American literature as a whole, and, recognizing that it 
was in a period of transition, he strove to direct the work done by 
his countrymen towards the idealism of pure art. He was not a 
mere French enthusiast, blindly accepting the dictums of an es- 
tablished creed or manner. His eclectic nature led him to despise 
and roundly condemn in Gallic literature all that was not elevating 
and worthy of pure art. 

It is as a teacher then, pointing out the way to future genera- 
tions, that he deserves to be remembered. He was the “‘maestro”’ 
par excellence, inspiring and stimulating the young men of his 
day to greater efforts in the attainment of perfection. Should such 
men always be looked upon as mere stepping-stones, long worn 
down by much passing along that way, and be cast aside when no 
longer of service? 
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His youth, as the son of a lawyer who was also important in a 
literary way during his time, was uneventful and needs no comment 
here.! He was educated to follow the law, but his interest in litera- 
ture seems never to have been forgotten. With the re-establish- 
ment of the republic in 1867 and the general revival of culture be- 
gun by Ignacio Manuel Altamirano, we find that Sierra was not 
among the last to take his place in the awakening national con- 
sciousness that found expression in literary productions of all kinds 
and in an incipient renaissance of art and culture. He had achieved 
some note among his fellow-students and teachers at San Idel- 
fonso with his little poem “Playeras” which, as Torres-Rioseco 
has pointed out, may be definitely fixed upon as the first bit of 
modernistic poetry in Mexico.? By 1871 he must have written 
many more for we find him welcomed as a member of the literary 
clubs that were increasing in number every day. 

Sitting side by side (with Altamirano) in the Liceo Hidalgo 
(as the first important club was called) he quickly absorbed all the 
theories and principles of that great Jacobin and revolutionary 
leader of the ‘‘guerras de la reforma” and became his faithful 
pupil. We know that he looked up to Altamirano and honored 
him as a father. That he shared in the enthusiastic praises of all 
who knew this versatile man, we cannot doubt. As one who knew 
how to fascinate people and hold them spell-bound with the power 
of his personality and erudition, Altamirano had come to be known 
as the ‘‘maestro de los maestros.” In fact, such he was, for Sierra 
undoubtedly owes to him much of that quality which Urueta de- 
scribed as an “invincible charm, a power of attraction, a fascin- 
ation which drew all souls to him, as to a shelter, as to, a place of 
rest, as to a place of refuge.’”’ From this great teacher, also, he must 
have caught that spirit of sharp, incisive criticism, and a gift of 
apposite irony, invaluable as a mental corrective. It has been my 
privilege to sit in the class of at least one really great teacher who, 
with her apt, caustic criticisms of our ideas and loose modes of 
expression, knew how to provoke her students to more studied and 
careful and logical thinking and by this means was able to guide 
them through the intricate pathway of a careful scholar’s learning 

' For detailed biographical information on this point see Gonzdlez Obregén’s 


study, D. Justo Sierra, Historiador, Mexico, 1907. 
* Torres-Rioseco, A.; Los Precursores del Modernismo (Madrid, 1925), pp. 51-52. 
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process into the broader field of the world’s great store of culture 
making her interests their interests, her information an easy source 
of pleasant and valuable knowledge. It is something of this abil- 
ity to make pure academic work human, vitally interesting, and, 
above all, inspiring that I read in between the lines of all that has 
been said about Justo Sierra, the truly great Mexican scholar 
of the nineteenth century. For after all, is it not important that 
the future writer and the future scholar get this much essential 
background, namely, that what has been done is merely a step- 
ping stone for those who are to follow, and that what they individ- 
ually have to contribute may in future years be quite as important 
if they are only willing to follow the same long road to reach the 
goal? 

That part of his literary activity during his years of teaching 
at the National Preparatory School, which consisted of articles, 
short stories and poems, was, at the time, considered the least 
important phase of his work as a writer. His numerous historical 
works quite overshadowed them.’ But it is to this early writing 
that we must turn to find the key to the emotional and intellec- 
tuai qualities which made him the “maestro por autonomasia,”’ 


the widely acclaimed leader and genius of the generation of lyric 
and epic poets that flourished toward the close of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century in Mexico.* Though 


> To the many teachers who await in vain definite gain or fame from their 
texts, and school-books of any sort we hold up the promising example of this school- 
teacher whose text on history was still the principal text for the entire Republic at 
his death, and even today holds the most prominent rank in works of its class. This 
Historia Patria departamento Editorial dela Secretaria de Educacién Ptblica, 1922; 
and his Juarez, su obra y su Tiempo, Mexico, 1867; Compendio de la Historia de la 
Antiguedad, Mexico, 1879; Historia General, Mexico, 1891; México, su Evoluciin 
Social, Mexico, 1901 (translated to English 1901) mark an important epoch in the 
development of a national ethical conscience among the people of his race. 

‘ The little importance attached to his creative pieces may be judged from the 
fact that his delicate romantic tales of an entrancing witchery were not collected in 
book form urt:l 1896, and his engaging Conversaciones del Domingo, which form an 
accurate as weli as entertaining chronicle of the life of Mexico City in his day, have 
never been edited. His poems were never collected for publication, and until 1919, 
several years after his death, none had been reprinted from the magazines in which 
they were first published. It was at this time that Fernandez Granados published a 
kind of general anthology which included thirteen of Sierra’s poems, but omitted 
even such a surprisingly beautiful piece as ‘‘Playeras.” 
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it may be true that his influence was not so wide as has been claim- 
ed, we are very sure of his influence on Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, 
and Luis G. Urbina, and there can be no question that he was the 
precursor of a cosmopolitan spirit not known in Mexico before. 
What was it in his nature that made him so capable an exponent 
of a new artistic doctrine, a leader of the awakened literary con- 
science of a people? 

Let us look at his literary activities during his early years. 
Spending much of his time meeting with the principal literary men 
and thinkers of his day he conceived the idea, together with Gut- 
iérrez Najera, Sosa, and Valenzuela, of starting a literary periodi- 
cal to be called the Revista Nacional de Letras y Ciencias, and 
though he published only two poems and one article in this maga- 
zine’ his influence in determining the general tone of the periodical 
is quite evident. Because of his intimate connection with the edit- 
ors and contributors and by his kindly criticism, his inspiring 
nature, and his encouragement he succeeded in giving a new trend 
to Mexican literature. Equally significant in shaping the literary 
taste of his day was his staff work on El Renacimiento® with such 
men as Ramirez, Segura, Peredo, and Prieto, under the direction 
of Altamirano. This occupied no small portion of his time, even 
though he published only about a dozen articles during the last 
two years in which the periodical flourished. 

His greatest interest however lay in the publication of a new 
revolutionary journal which appeared in 1894 under the name of 
Revista Azul, a literary journal founded by Manuel Gutiérrez 
NAjera and Carlos Diaz Duféo. From the pages of this periodical 
one can draw a good idea of what his influence did to Mexican 
letters. This material will not suffice, however, for a clear under- 
standing of how directly his influence was felt by his contempo- 
raries. What then is the real clue to his vast influence? 

We can only attempt to explain it in the power that lay behind 
his wonderful gift of being able to communicate his ideas to others. 
Of his oratorical ability it has been said that it has never been 
equalled, or surpassed by any of his countrymen. He was an aca- 

Sierra, J., “Altamirano” in Revista Nacional de Letras y Ciencias, Mexico, 11, 
(1889), 161-164. 


* El Renacimienio, Mexico, 1869, was discontinued after eleven months and not 
published again until 1894. This time it lasted two years: 1894-1896. 
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demic speaker who knew how to teach as he talked. His admirers 
go so far as to say that no one could resist the power which lay 
in the ‘‘very manner of speech, in the depths of his knowledge, 
in the wealth of images, in the vigor of conception, and in his facil- 
ity in language.’”’ Because of the simple charm of his manner, his 
unaffected scholarship, his earnest desire to defend the truth, he 
attracted students to him, many of whom were later to become the 
most gifted artists of Mexico. That this gift of oratory must have 
had a great deal to do with his brilliant political career is worthy 
of notice, but that this quality made him so outstanding as a teach- 
er is more pertinent to our study. 

He was an educator as well as a teacher, and his value to his 
country in this field as well as in politics, can hardly be under- 
estimated.” However, it is more significant to our study that in 
addition to being secretary of Education he was also made director 
of the Mexican Academy,’ for it is in this capacity that the teacher 
became all important as the literary guide of his age. We find his 
contemporaries quick to recognize his genius, with words that 
portray an almost filial respect for the great man, and if those 
who knew him in everyday life were led to remark on how “‘he 
infused his spirit into the people of his generation in such a way 
that they lived his teachings,” their respect and admiration for 
him must have indeed been great. We cannot look at a picture of 
his gentle kindly face without getting some glimpse of the great- 
ness of a soul who was able to accomplish so much. He was called 
the “‘maestro y guia de la juventud”’ because of his unprecedented 
zeal in communicating his great wealth of knowledge. It is not so 
difficult to understand the weight his words must have carried 


7 In 1905 he had been elected Minister of Public Education and from then until 
1911, when he left that office to become Minister to Spain, the country was con- 
stantly receiving new benefits from the untiring efforts and undaunted zeal of this 
great educational reformer. The establishment of the first system of public education 
for Mexico would have in itself made him remembered always, but not content with 
this, he worked unceasingly for the cause of a general revival of learning and by 1910 
succeeded in carrying out such a difficult enterprise as the financing of the National 
University, and thus opened its doors which had been closed since 1867. Not only 
this, but he took upon his own shoulders the responsibility of carrying out success- 
fully the wonderful work of the first Centennial of Mexican Independence. See: 
Gonzalez Obregén, D. Justo Sierra, Historiador, Mexico, 1907. 

8 Tdem., page 7. 
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too, when we realize that he was considered the most inspired of 
lyric poets of the “‘cendculos” and that he was acclaimed the 
“thinker” of the group. We do not have to pore over his shorter 
poems or trace with enthusiastic admiration line after line of the 
long “‘Beato Clalsanz” to discover Sierra’s value as a poet. In fact 
these verses died with their day. His poetry has lost its significance 
as the years rolled by, but Sierra, the man, Sierra, the real genius 
who met and talked with the men of his day; who talked of his 
experiences and drew upon his learning in such a way as to make 
those who listened want to know what he knew, want to do what 
he did, and aspire to be what he was; this man will never pass from 
the hearts of a grateful people. The man who knew how to make 
himself the instrumental force in the moral and intellectual re- 
construction of a people, he is the man we have tried to evoke: 
he was above everything else a teacher. 

The teacher is never forgotten; though his last pupil is dead, 
his spirit lives on in the work of those pupils whom he has known 
how to inspire to really great works. Justo Sierra lives today in 
the beautifully sensual and artistic poetry of Gutiérrez Najera, 
in the unequalled pure lyricism of the verse of Luis G. Urbina, and 


his greatest dream is realized in the unsurpassed elegance and 
matchless perfection of form to be found in the polished verse of 
Salvador Diaz Mirén. 


Dorotuy M. Kress 
Univ. of Texas 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
FEDERATION 


HE annual meeting of the Executive Council of the Na- 

tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers was held at 
the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, December 28, 1933. The meeting 
place as usual was determined by the place of meeting of the annual 
meeting of the Modern Language Association of America. From 
the point of view of Journal readers, the most interesting business 
transacted was the selection of successors to the present Editor 
and Business Manager of the Journal whose terms expire July 1, 
1934. 

Professor H. G. Doyle, of George Washington University, the 
present Business Manager, was selected as Managing Editor. 
George W. H. Shield, of the Los Angeles Public Schools, former 
editor of the Modern Language Forum, and delegate to the Nation- 
al Federation from the Pacific Coast Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers, was chosen as Business Manager. Professor C. 
W. French, of Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Professor C. D. Zdanowicz, of University of Wisconsin, were 
delegates of the Federation to meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers held in Paris last summer. They presented reports of 
this organization. Professor Zdanowicz is now Vice-President of 
the International Federation for North America. 

The Council authorized publication in the Journal and reprints 
in pamphlet form of the minimum French vocabulary recently 
prepared by a committee representing the Modern Language 
Teachers in the Middle West and South. Professor Bond, of the 
University of Chicago, reported on behalf of a special committee, ap- 
pointed to consider general problems in the Modern Language 
teaching field. Professor Bond’s report was concerned with the 
amount and kind of experimentation and research now going on 
in the Modern Language classes. The report was accepted, and 
Professor Bond was requested to continue investigation. 

The following officers were elected: Professor C. H. Handschin, 
President; Mr. F. DiBartolo, Vice-President; Professor C. E. Young, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


OUR NEW STAFF 


ENRYGRATTAN DOYLE, Professor of Romance Languages 

and Dean of the Junior College at the George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. will take over the Managing Edi- 
torship of the Journal ona four-year term beginning next fall. He 
is no stranger to our readers since he has been our Business Man- 
ager since 1930. We venture to predict that he will be as successful 
as Managing Editor as he has been as Business Manager. 

Dean Doyle has had a varied experience as teacher and writer. 
His first teaching job after graduation from Harvard in 1911 (where 
he was a student of J. D. M. Ford, C. H. Grandgent, and Kuno 
Francke) was as teacher of Spanish, French, and German at the 
Porter Military Academy, Charleston, S. C. From 1913 to 1916 
he was an instructor and graduate student at Harvard, teaching 
Spanish and French. In 1916 he became connected with The 
George Washington University, serving as instructor, assistant 
professor, and professor of Romance Languages, and teaching at 
various times French, Spanish, and Italian. He has been Dean 
of the Junior College since 1930. In 1926-27 and again in 1931-32, 
Dean Doyle was Lecturer in French Philology at The Johns Hop- 
kins University, where he gave two courses in Old French. During 
the summers of 1920 and 1923, he taught at Cornell University, 
giving courses in Spanish and Spanish-American literature and in 
methods of teaching foreign languages. He has also taught methods 
courses at The George Washington University. 

Shortly after beginning his teaching career, Dean Doyle began 
writing for the Journal of Education, to which he contributed over 
a thousand book reviews during the period from 1912 to 1924. He 
subsequently became modern language editor of that publication, 
contributing a regular column and numerous articles to its pages. 
He has also served as associate editor of Hispania, published by 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, since 1922, as 
well as a term as contributing editor of Jtalica, published by the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian. For a year he was 
editor-in-chief of the Pan American Magazine. In addition to his 
editorial work, he has contributed articles, reviews, and notes to 
numerous other publications, among them School and Society, the 
Germanic Quarterly, the Journal of American Folklore, Modern 
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Language Notes, the Hispanic American Historical Review, Art 
and Archaeology, and the (British) Bulletin of Spanish Studies. 

For the past six years, Dean Doyle has been on the staff of 
Current History, a monthly magazine published by the New York 
Times, to which he contributes a monthly article on events in 
South America. He is a corresponding member of the Hispanic 
Society of America, a member of the Harvard Council of Hispano- 
American Studies, and a member of the Council for Intellectual 
Co-operation with Latin America. For three years (1929-32) he 
was secretary of the American Council on Education, on which 
he represents the Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. He has been a member of the executive committee of the 
two last named organizations. 

In 1925, he was appointed assistant managing editor of the 
Modern Language Journal, and during the absence of Professor 
B. Q. Morgan, the managing editor, acted as managing editor for 
two issues, in 1926. Since 1930 he has been business manager of 
the Journal. 

Dean Doyle has edited, in collaboration, two Spanish text- 
books, and is the author of an English translation of an Italian 
play, as well as of “Spanish Studies in the United States,” pub- 
lished by the Pan American Union. 

The Harvard University Press will publish this year his 
“Bibliography of Central American Literature.” 

GrorcE W. H. SuHreLp of Los Angeles, Managing Editor 
of the Modern Languages Forum, published by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of Southern California, is to be the next Busi- 
ness Manager of the Journal. 

Mr. Shield is a graduate of Northwestern College, 1900, did 
graduate work at Columbia 1900-02, at Leipzig 1902-04, and at 
Harvard 1905-06, held a fellowship at the University of Chicago 
1908-09. From 1909-11 he taught at the University of Washing- 
ton, was Assistant Professor at Stanford University 1911-12. He 
entered the Los Angeles public school system in 1912, serving as 
teacher of French, German, Latin, and Spanish and later as head 
of department until 1924. From 1924-32 he held the position of 
Supervisor of Modern Languages. When the depression caused the 
Board of Education to abolish the position of supervisor, he was 
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assigned once more to a teaching position. He has been a lecturer 
in the summer sessions and the extension courses in the department 
of Education of the University of California, of the University of 
Southern California, of the University of Colorado. He has several 
times been a member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, has served as Secretary 
of the Pacific Coast Association of Modern Language Associations, 
is a member of the Modern Language Association of America, of 
the American Philological Association, of the A. A. T. S., A. A. 
T. F., and the A. A. T. G.; is a corresponding Member of the 
Hispanic Society of America, Officier d’Académie; was Associate 
Editor of Hispania (1917-19), Editor of the Los Angeles School 
Journal (1919-21), Associate Editor of the Modern Language 
Journal (1925-32) and has held various important offices in the 
above named modern language associations. 


Our best wishes go out to these new officers and we pledge them 
loyal support. The present staff will hand over the conduct of the 
Journal to these men with every confidence in their ability and 
high hope for their success. 


Personalia 


Pror. BAYARD Q. MorGan of the German Department of the 
University of Wisconsin has accepted a call to Stanford Univer- 
sity, effective next September, as Professor of German and execu- 
tive head of the German Department, replacing W. A. Cooper, 
who retires in June. Prof. Morgan was Managing Editor of the 
Journal from 1926 to 1930. 


Dr. Cartes H. Hotzwartu, the present Managing Editor of 
the Journal, has just been appointed Principal of West High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 


a 
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Correspondence 


GERMAN TEXTBOOKS 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


I have recently been appointed head of the German depart- 
ment of a large New England high school, one of the oldest classi- 
cal academies in the country. This is the first time that I have 
taught German; my experience in twenty years of teaching has 
been with other languages, especially with the teaching of Latin. 
During these years the only German texts that I have seen were 
the German grammars and readers that I used in teaching English 
in Germany. But I was completely unacquainted with the texts 
that are now being used in the German classes in our high schools. 

This personal description I am giving because I want to ex- 
press through the Journal my reaction to the textbooks with which 
we teachers of German are provided by the publishers. And I 
want to emphasize the fact that my special interest in recent years 
has been the teaching of Latin. For writers of German textbooks 
can learn a great deal, I believe, from the writers and editors of 
our recent Latin school books. 

On going over the textbooks—and using them for the past four 
months—the first thing that I noticed was the illogical and in- 
consequent manner in which the vocabulary is taught. We are 
using in our first-year classes what is otherwise an excellent be- 
ginners’ grammar. But a large proportion of the words, especially 
in the second part of the book, will not be seen again during their 
high school years, if ever, by our pupils, all of whom take three 
years of German. On the other hand, many of the most common 
words, according to the frequency count, and a number of the basic 
idioms are ignored. 

I have before me two German composition books, bearing the 
dates 1931 and 1933 respectively, that teach idioms and a vocabu- 
lary that might indicate their authors never heard of the M.L.T., 
Hauch, or New York State lists. Both of these books are excellent 
in their way, presenting a good grammatical review and well- 
arranged German exercises followed by English composition based 
on the German models. But here again, no frequency lists, no 
standard, to guide the teacher (or the author). 

Each high school teacher, in his own classes, uses his own 
method, a method that is peculiarly, distinctly his own. But every 
method is a combination of the so-called reading and direct meth- 
ods, and what most of us are now trying to find is the happy me- 
dium. Yet whatever the mode of instruction or type of procedure, 
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Iam a firm believer in the necessity of the pupil knowing a definite 
stock of words, and of having the pupil review and be tested on 
these words at regular intervals. 

All our first-year grammars, it seems to me, should teach a 
certain, definite, standardized list of words and idioms for active 
use, and, in addition, other words and idioms for passive recog- 
nition. But all the words and idioms should be taken from our 
standard lists, and every textbook should print, as an appendix, the 
lists of words and idioms taught in the book, arranged in groups. 
Our second- and third-year books on composition should make use 
of and teach a definite list of standard words and idioms; and here 
again, the lists should be printed in the appendix. (The New York 
State lists (1933 Syllabus) are the most useful that I have seen up 
to the present time.) 

Furthermore, our textbooks should have reviews—frequent 
reviews. These reviews are completely lacking in every second- and 
third-year textbook that I have seen, even in those published in 
1933. We ought to have a series of graded readers for the first two 
years, graded according to the number of basic words that are 
used in the Reader. 

One final suggestion. Why do publishers have, as editors of 
our textbooks, writers and authors who do not know English? By 
“English” I mean the proper English idiom, the correct English 
word or phrase. Here is a book of favorite German stories that is 
provided with a vocabulary that confuses instead of clarifies, and 


I say this with all due respect to the author. Are our pupils expected 
to use another list of words to explain the vocabulary of the editor? 
Harry A. COHEN 


Norwich Free Academy 
Norwich, Connecticut 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


How can Professor L. Robert Lind, of Wabash College, dare 
to protest against the omission of accents in Spanish, on the ground 
that ‘‘no Spanish word which requires the written accent is spelled 
properly without it?” I ask this because we have been bombarded 
with letters from a certain native Spaniard, head of the depart- 
ment of Spanish in a famous New York City high school, pro- 
testing against counting the omission of the written accent on a 
word which requires it, since (he states) the Spaniards themselves 
omit such accents. Ah, lackaday! Is it possible that we have been 
deceived? 

R. PRICE 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


The vigorous remarks of Mr. Price in a book review in the 
October number of the Modern Language Journal pleased me im- 
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mensely. I am thoroughly convinced that “there can be no ade- 
quate test of comprehension except by translation from the foreign 
language into English” for beginners or students in the earlier 
stages, although like many I was led astray for a time by the will 
o’ the wisp of “‘practical” or ‘direct’? methods, which fall down 
when applied to elementary reading courses. 

I too have had experience, to be sure much less extensive than 
Mr. Price’s, in testing by translation and by questions the com- 
prehension, not of high school but of college students—and not 
always first-year students—and my experience coincides perfectly 
with his. Not rarely has the student even conceived the opposite 
of the idea conveyed in the text. 

I have, I am afraid too diffidently, dared to express this at times 
at New Jersey and Middle States conventions, to be greeted by 
approval so faint as to damn. It would seem that the linguistic 
world had been intoxicated by an orgy of sound without sense. 
Let us hope that more temperate methods will return with the 
elimination of the Volstead moonshine. 

These comments, it should be said, are not intended to apply 
to courses in which the main stress is placed upon oral and written 
work in the foreign language. The danger lies, in my opinion, in 
the attempt to steer a middle course between reading for content 
and the oral approach. 

Epwin B. Davis 


Rutgers University 


Reviews 


MALLARME, STEPHANE. La Derniére Mode, with an introduction 
by S. A. Rhodes. Publications of the Institute of French Studies, 
Inc., New York, 1933. 


Not altogether astonishing is this excursion into journalism 
by one of the most fastidious of poets; his consecration to the 
feminine and the artificial had prepared him for it, so that he wrote 
of jewelry and clothes and of such other matters as might interest 
the fashionable woman, and did it with apparent enthusiasm and 
his accustomed fastidiousness. I quite agree with Mr. Rhodes in 
thinking that Mallarmé’s editorial career was brief because he was 
writing above the heads of his subscribers. His journalism was not 
for everybody, not even for the fashionable ladies. It was unique; 
he liked it; and it seems to have been for him alone. 

Mr. Rhodes has assembled under a delightful format virtually 
all of what Mallarmé contributed to the fashions magazine—La 
Derniére Mode—which he edited during the Fall of 1874. And since 
the entire makeup of the magazine, except for an occasional poem 
or story, was Mallarmé’s own work (he used a different pseudonym 
for each of the departments—Marguerite de Ponty for La Mode, 
Miss Satin for the Gazette de la Fashion, etc.) the present publica- 
tion is, in a sense, a reprint of those issues of La Derniére Mode 
which were edited by the poet. However, Mr. Rhodes has rear- 
ranged the material, grouping under the captions La Mode, Gazette 
de la Fashion, Le Carnet d’or, etc., the articles which Mallarmé 
wrote under each of these headings in the successive numbers of the 
magazine. 

Mr. Rhodes’ introduction is informative and enthusiastic— 
may be taxed with extravagance and even snobbishness—although 
he is fully aware that few will share his enthusiasm. 

Nothing could be easier than to be unjust to this book. The 
unsympathetic reader—and unless he be a whole-hearted admirer 
of Mallarmé, the reader is very likely to be unsympathetic—may 
well question its value, its reason for being. Why reprint, he will 
ask, what, in the first place, was so frothy and ephemeral that it 
could not endure? Does not such writing show that Mallarmé was 
the high priest of prettiness rather than of beauty? What has Mal- 
larmé given us that was not already and of a superior kind in 
Baudelaire? Pare down Baudelaire’s breadth and breath, insert the 
“personal” syntax and ellipsis, and what have you? The mentally 
constipated Mallarmé! Why so much ado about the “carving of 
mental cherry stones,”’ however intricate or, if you will, delicate 
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it may be? But Mallarmé thought that the carving was the thing, 
and Mr. Rhodes agrees with him. 

Assuming then—and the assumption may be in the right direc- 
tion—that this book will be significant only to the initiated, we 
may ask what meaning it will have for him, possibly for them. Mr. 
Rhodes believes that although the essence of all that we find in 
La Derniére Mode is secretly present in Mallarmé’s poetry and in 
his other prose, the pages of the fashions journal must be appreci- 
ated on their own sufficiently high merits. That is, Mallarmé here 
affords his admirers ‘‘one more possession of beauty,’”’ one more 
delight. I may venture to add that the reading of this journal may 
advance the groper in Mallarmé’s world; may show him more 
clearly what it was and the very large part which the feminine, the 
aristocratic, the artificial, the précieux, the Hebraically sensuous, 
not to say sensual, held in it. He may be surprised to find that the 
poet who abused ellipsis can here be as periphrastic as the Pré- 
cieuses themselves; and he may wonder whether all that glitters 
is gold, and whether Mallarmé has not mixed into his composition 
a considerable proportion of a baser, a tougher metal—of sheer 
sarcasm. 

Both Vigny and Mallarmé developed towards utter silence. 
Did Vigny, groping with the rational faculty, come to the con- 
clusion that there was no light or that, if there was, it was beyond 
man’s reach or that man was incapable of being helped by it? And 
did Mallarmé, trusting to the senses and to intuition, come to simi- 
lar conclusions? Or, distrustful of concepts and of their symbols, 
words, did he try to strip them away, to rift the cloudiness and let 
in the light? 

Beware of the hermetic poet sitting before a sheet of blank 
white paper. His attitude may be more than a pose; it may be an 
ironic symbol. “La chair est triste, hélas! et j’ai lu tous les livres.” 
Books, books, and still more books! And the eloquence, the clarity 
of blank white paper! 

ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY 
University of Missouri 


HENRY DEXTER LEARNED. A Modern Introductory French Book, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1932. xiii+317 pages; 
price $1.70. 


Textbooks are being written today that are blazing a trail for 
the principles of progressive education. Their authors have the 
caution of scientists and the patience of scholars. Such an author is 
Henry Learned, who put his text to experimental class use for seven 
years and revised it continually to interprete vocabulary studies 
made during that time. 

This author believes that learning begins with an experience 
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in the actual activity desired, assimilated to and adjusted to 
previous experiences. Whatever the objective of the elementary 
course, ‘‘the first aim must be the emancipation from slavery to 
the dictionary: the student must learn words.”’ Consequently he 
seeks every available source to ascertain the really necessary 
French ideas. He finds a vocabulary of 600-800 words, which he 
causes to recur at regular intervals, to be “‘sufficient for every 
reasonable purpose.” 

Believing that ‘‘the student is helpless without a model in the 
early weeks,” and having found real French fiction to be the most 
efficacious model, he has chosen Maupassant’s La Parure for the 
first twenty-six lessons and Erckmann-Chatrian’s L’A mi Fritz for 
the remaining sixteen lessons, with a few necessary substitutions 
of simpler words. 

According to the preface, the teacher reads the passage aloud, 
the students following from their books, first guessing at new 
words, and then studying them. Students then read by turns, 
answer a questionnaire of 6-10 questions in French, then do a 
completion exercise which provides contextual repetition of vocab- 
ulary. ‘‘Phrases,” idiomatic and syntactical, are listed from the 
French passage for memorization. The grammatical material, 
which occupies nearly one-half of the book, is not treated dog- 
matically, but contains many clever devices and innovations for 
teaching. 

The author’s insistence on the sections of 10-15 English sen- 
tences to be translated into French (with additional passages in 
the appendix) comes from his feeling that ‘‘one who has consis- 
tently worked through these reviews as they come should be able 
to hold a conversation in French on a simple subject.” 

Lesson vocabularies are grouped in the back of the book, fol- 
lowed by an alphabetical index without meanings which refers the 
reader to lesson vocabularies, to pages of French text, and to 
grammatical paragraphs. The English-French vocabulary is 
treated similarly. 

The reviewer’s only fear in connection with the French text is 
that possibly since the “density” ratio of new words to running 
words is very high, either the teacher must use a tremendous 
amount of “direct development” by actions, pictures, etc., or far 
too much “‘study”’ of the lesson vocabularies will result. 

Treatment of pronunciation is the really radical innovation in 
the book. It is the first scientific attempt the reviewer has seen in 
this area consistent with the principle of learning by adjustment to 
previous experience. Using the dots and hooks of philologists to 
indicate open and closed vowels, with several I. P. A. symbols for 
English sounds, the student first transcribes his own English pro- 
nunciation. He then attempts to pronounce French words through 
these symbols, and is “able to produce good approximations at the 
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first trial; imitation is made unnecessary.”’ The reviewer wonders 
why the author did not use I. P. A. symbols entirely for the vowel 
sounds and thus eliminate possible confusion of the transition from 
one system of transcription to another. 

The reviewer is disturbed, however, over a more fundamental 
matter. While recognizing the value of such preliminary analysis 
of past experiences, and granting the possible confusion of seeing 
proper French spelling too soon, is this pronunciation analysis not 
really a preliminary study of an activity rather than the activity 
itself, and worse yet, isolated from proper context? Is not the 
existence of phonics only justified as it presents Janguage, or mean- 
ingful sounds? On the other hand, if we begin with a language text, 
and the learner may not see the text, we can have little recourse to 
the visual aid of cognates. The conflict may be unreconcilable, but 
the reviewer applauds the courage of the author who defies tra- 
dition to remain consistent to his psychology of the learning 
process. 

James B. THARP 


Ohio State University 


Aucassin et Nicolette and Four Lais of Marie de France. Edited with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary by Edwin B. Williams. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1933. xii+122 pp. $1.00. 


This is an attractive volume of modern French versions: Alex- 
andre Bida’s translation of Aucassin et Nicolette (Paris, 1878) well 
deserved rescuing from its remoteness, and the four /ais from 
Marie de France—Lanval, Le Chévrefeuille, Les Deux Amants and 
Le Laiistic—appear to advantage in Professor Paul Tuffrau’s 
graceful prose renderings (Les Lats de Marie de France, traduction 
de Paul Tuffrau. Paris: H. Piazza). 

The introduction is brief, avoids detailed analysis and ap- 
preciation, but gives sufficient externals and definitions to fit the 
works into their medieval social background. Thus the Breton Jais 
and Aucassin et Nicolette are linked with the romances of chivalry 
as common products of l’amour courtois, a concept inspired by the 
knight’s loyalty to his lady. A helpful generalization; but it does 
ignore the fact that romance severely strained this famous knightly 
devotion, to cover some very oriental loves. Those pagan lovers 
Aucassin and Nicolette, for example, are more like Daphnis and 
— than like any typical hero and heroine of flowering knight- 

ood. 

For classroom purposes the editor has made a few excisions., 
not squeamishly however. He has in fact kept an occasional pas- 
sage (e.g. the pilgrim miraculously cured at the sight of Nicolette’s 
charms) which some editors might have sacrificed, ad usum Del- 
phini, sooner than the Torelore episode in Aucassin et Nicolette, 
here omitted perhaps because omitted by Bida. 
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The publishers’ announcement designates the book “‘for ele- 
mentary classes’’—a perhaps excessive claim of practicality. The 
editor, more reasonably, points out the advantage “for teaching 
purposes” of the simple language and small vocabulary of the 
texts. Even so, the conscious archaisms of these ‘‘modern’’ ver- 
sions present a pedagogical challenge as well as opportunity. Notes 
and vocabulary render useful service here, in distinguishing old 
from present usage, although not a few cases remain in which the 
distinction is not indicated. 

Professor Williams has undoubtedly accomplished his purpose 
of giving undergraduates a glimpse of French literature at its be- 
ginnings, and he is to be congratulated for his edition of these par- 
ticular productions that have become so much a part of world 
literature. 

ERNEST G. ATKIN 
University of Florida 


Casanova. L’Evasion des Plombs, Edited with an introduction, 
notes and vocabulary by Morris Bishop. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1933. Pp. xix+178. 


Casanova, whatever his defects in veracity and modesty, knows 
how to tell a story, and Professor Bishop has rendered a service in 
making available the adventure of this hero in the Leads. Those 
to whom the name Casanova may suggest what appears under the 
euphemism curiosa in private editions need have no dismay. Here 
is a story as innocent as Jack and the Beanstalk, and one that 
would pass the most puritanical censorship. 

Its merit is interest. The literature of escape in the literal, not 
psychological, sense has a universal appeal. What boy has not early 
furnished his imagination with policemen and jails, and what is 
more thrilling than undoing the precautions of oppressors, the 
triumph of the individual spirit over walls and bars, dizzy heights 
and dangers? At any age such subjects have an absorbing appeal; 
and Casanova was a man who could make the best of his adven- 
tures. 

This text will fit into a very definite category of adventure 
stories. While it is not the kind of literature that suggests Lucre- 
tius or Anatole France, and while the personality reflected does not 
appear profound or inspiring to the higher centers, these observa- 
tions could hardly constitute relevant objections. We must have 
books for slow and rapid reading, books for boys and books for 
girls, and we must take account occasionally of limitations in 
artistic maturity. 

_ Areviewer who has been absorbed in the story has some trouble 
in appreciating the degree of linguistic difficulty an elementary 
student will encounter. There are some technical terms not count- 
ing those explained in the footnotes. It would seem that like others 
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of its kind this book could be read with most profit after the stu- 
dent has acquired a knowledge of the common words When read- 
ing must be slow and laborious the material presented might best 
be of a kind to repay the less obtuse students for close attention. 
But this is only an opinion. We, as teachers of modern languages, 
for better or for worse, have moved a long way from the kind of 
material represented by Virgil in the traditional Latin course. 

The present reviewer welcomes Casanova into the company of 
the Three Musketeers and the Voyage autour du monde. There is 
no sickly sentimentality, at any rate, in this virile escapade. Pro- 
fessor Bishop is to be congratulated on enriching our available re- 


sources. 
H. R. Ruse 
University of North Carolina 


Drapeau, Cuarves J. La Langue Francaise, Cours Elémentaire, 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1932. 
xxxiv+340 pages; price $1.40. 

This is a first-year high school French text based upon “the 
author’s firm belief that one book, and only one, should be used 
during the first year of French in the secondary school.” Since the 
aim of the text is to lay a foundation in idiomatic, oral French, the 
bulk of the volume is written in excellent current French. It is 
obviously the result of some years of class experiment with the 
oral method. 

Opening the book are some twenty pages of Conseils Pédago- 
giques, in which Mr. Drapeau discusses problems of teaching pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, grammar, dictation, and translation, with 
special attention to their application to the direct method. Inter- 
esting both from a theoretical and practical point of view, the 
method advocated is an essentially all-French plan; but the author 
does not hesitate to sanction the use of English in the class wher- 
ever it would make for economy of time or clarity of thought. A 
discussion of Prononciation follows: the phonetic alphabet is pre- 
sented with English equivalents; problems of French pronuncia- 
tion such as articulation, accent tonique, and liaison are taken up. 
There is a series of thirty Exercices journaliers de prononciation to 
which pupils are referred in the lessons which follow. The section 
on phonetics closes with an Exercice d’assouplissement phonétique. 

The lessons are uniform in plan. The /ecture consists of a dia- 
logue, a conversational text, or a short anecdote, usually quite un- 
interesting to translate, but tremendously meaningful in an all- 
French presentation. The grammaire consists of a simple explana- 
tion of grammatical principles in easy French. The vocabulaire 
ranges from fifteen to twenty-five words per lesson. Following are 
ordres, éloges and blames, contre-ordres, or gallicismes. There are 
usually from one to three devoirs entirely in French, consisting of 
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verb conjugations, filling-in of blanks with grammatical forms, or 
replying in French to questions on the text, followed by an 
English-to-French translation of from ten to fifteen fairly easy sen- 
tences. At the end of the lesson comes an interesting anecdote or a 
poem, the translation of difficult words or expressions, and a prov- 
erb. 

The text is essentially what it claims to be, a first year high 
school French book; and while the reviewer does not agree that one 
should confine himself to this single book for a whole year, he is 
convinced that if it is used as the author has outlined, it will be 
efficacious in producing an excellent knowledge of oral French and 
as good an idea of grammar as one could expect in one year. How- 
ever, two things are necessary to a successful use of the book: the 
instructor himself must have a good command of oral French; and 
he must follow intelligently the author’s plan. Used under any 
other conditions, this text would be a failure. 


WALTER ELMER MEIDEN 
Ohio State University 


A German Science Reader. Edited by J. F. L. Raschen and Erle 
Fairfield, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. 


It is quite natural to expect in a reader more or less successful 
adaptations and selections from larger books. In A German Science 


Reader we find a wide range of up-to-date, interesting articles taken 
from books, magazines, newspapers, or German lectures on science; 
these are exactly the sources of information which the students 
will utilize in their research later on. The selections treat 15 aspects 
of science, aviation, biology, etc.; each subject is given about an 
equal amount of space. Throughout the text there are at suitable 
places fine cuts and photographs. The selections are mostly written 
by experts in their field, there is for instance one by Professor 
Albert Einstein on physics. 

It was a happy thought of the authors to publish an extensive 
introduction to scientific German. In the foreword there is the 
admonition: “‘The introduction is intended not merely for casual 
reading, but for serious study.” The introduction deals in a thor- 
ough way with word composition, participial constructions, and— 
most important for scientific reading—with sentence structure. 
Here we find the devices to make the reading of German really 
easy and intelligible for the student. 

Since the use of prefixes and suffixes is explained and word com- 
position is treated in the introduction, the vocabulary could be 
much simplified. Here idiomatic usage of the words is always given. 
Stress and pronunciation is also marked when irregular. The 
vocabulary as a whole is very inclusive. 
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The notes consist mostly of information about proper names, : 
which is all there is needed. se 

A German Science Reader offers interesting and valuable mater- 
ial for scientific students who had one year of German and will 
enable them to use German in their research work with ease. 

Joun G. FRANK 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


NICOLETTE PERNOT. Exercices de Prononciation Frangatse a l’usage 
des Etudiants Anglo-Saxons. Pp. 67, 9 fr., Paris: Rouart, Le- 
rolle et Cie 29 Rue d’Astorg, 1932 (Supplemented by 5 Pathé 
phonograph records Nos. X93,063 to X93,067 inclusive, pur- 
chasable through the Institut de Phonétique, Paris, or Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vermont.) 

There is a wealth of practice material packed into this appar- 
ently small work. That observation should perhaps be made since 3 
it is not every individual who realizes that the value of an article s 
is not dependent solely on its size. The author has not indulged in is 
any wasted verbiage, but starts right out from the beginning with : 
a highly condensed series of exercises unaccompanied by any de- 
scription whatever. That procedure is undoubtedly facilitated by 
reason of the fact that most of the exercises are also recorded on 
phonograph discs. Your reviewer has unfortunately not been sup- 
plied with a set of these discs, and this review must therefore neces- 
sarily be deficient, since the main value of such a set is probably to 
be sought in the phonograph records. The Table of Contents for 
the little manual is as follows: one single page is given to a very 
short introduction; another one and a quarter to the Alphabet 
Phonétique and the balance on p. 67; as follows: 

Exercices sur les voyelles 
I. En prononciation syllabique. 

A. Voyelles isolées ' 

B. Voyelles comparées 
II. En prononciation courante. 

A. Voyelles atones moyennes 

B. Voyelles atones dont le timbre ne change guére 

Exercices sur les semi-voyelles 

Exercices sur les consonnes 
I. Consonnes sourdes et leurs correspondantes sonores 

II. Liquides et nasales 

Assimilation 

E Muet 

Accent Tonique 

Intonation 
The author by way of introduction lays down a fundamental 

law of long standing which should guide every individual concerned 
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with any problem involving the mastery of strange sounds. Never- 
theless, it is one which all too many teachers of foreign language 
either do not know or have overlooked. It is: “‘Si on prononce mal, 
c’est presque toujours parce qu’on entend mal.” 

How often the teacher proceeds upon the assumption that if 
the pronunciation is bad there is something the matter with the 
vocal organs of the student. If the vowel is too open, his instruction 
is concentrated around such statements as: “Push the tongue up 
higher,” ‘“Make the opening smaller,” ““Your vowel is too open.” 
There is no attempt on the part of the teacher to train the new 
sound pattern which is not present in the brain of the student. 
Two corollaries which the author did not state are: (1) A foreigner 
hears the sound which in his own language most nearly approxi- 
mates the one being produced in the new and strange language 
he is trying to acquire; (2) If he sees the letter which in his native 
language is customarily used to represent that nearest approximate, 
all the work of a teacher who would correct his pronunciation is in 
vain. For that letter will invariably arouse the old habit or sound 
pattern and make it practically impossible for him to hear the 
sound actually produced; hence it follows that the student should 
never see the current orthographic spelling of a foreign word until 
after he has mastered its pronunciation and trained the new 
auditory sound pattern in the brain. That is the principal justifica- 
tion for exercises written in phonetic script, as are these in the 
work here reviewed. 

The author is consistent in applying these fundamental laws, 
since right at the beginning the attention of the student and 
teacher is called to the first above-mentioned. And throughout 
these exercises the entire attention of the student has been con- 
centrated on these manifestations. The current orthographical 
spelling of a word is not placed in such a position as to stare the 
student constantly in the face during his struggle to master the 
pronunciation; nothing but the phonetic spelling occurs on the 
page. The orthographic spelling of the word is given later in a sec- 
tion at the end of the book. Obviously a wise teacher will not refer 
to it and might well cut it out of the student’s book until after the 
sounds have been mastered. The logical time for this transition is 
well along in the course, and this feature of the manual is to be 
commended. Most American book publishers have practically 
forced their authors to violate these fundamental principles by 
placing the orthographic spelling alongside the phonetic exercise 
to be mastered. 

Each exercise is given first as a series of isolated words and 
followed in each case by a Part A which includes such words in 
sentences. Your reviewer feels that the author could well have 
avoided the usage of words in these sentences which contained 
sound patterns not yet mastered by the student. The very first 
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sentence, for example, reads: “na ta ra-’tur-n? ka ’la.”” No Amer- 
ican student can master any type of French “r’” whether point 
lingual or velar without considerable effort. And to fling it at him 
at the start in connection with an exercise on the vowel a without 
first devoting considerable drill to the “‘r” must of necessity have 
a bad effect upon the student’s later pronunciation. 

One cannot quarrel with the author’s use of simple isolated 
vowel elements as a point of departure. Especially with the fact 
that (a), the most common vowel occurring in the English language 
of America, has been chosen as the one to be used in the first exer- 
cise. And most consonants used with the same are such as would 
give the student very little difficulty, providing they were coupled 
with a training of specific habits dealing with the differences be- 
tween consonantal habits in English and French. That first exer- 
cise is typical of those used throughout the book and is as follows: 


A.—Voyelles isolées 
1. (a) 
ka ta 
da 39 
sa ma 
la. 


na ta ra-’tur-n? ka ’la. 
39 na la ra-sa-’vre ka da-’mé. 
39 na Sa-re ra-va-’ny ka la pra-’mie. 


The author adheres rather closely to the symbols which have 
been used by scientists now for at least a hundred years last past 
in representing the sounds of speech. Some deviation is to be noted 
in the special signs used somewhat after the order of diacritical 
marks. Most of these deal with accent and intonation. It would 
seem that more attention should have been paid to the problem 
of intonation since it represents one of the major differences be- 
tween French and English pronunciation. More real scientific in- 
vestigation is needed before any author can do much with this 
problem, so no condemnation should be meted out by reason of 
this failure. However, some analyses have been made and these 
might well have been incorporated, and exercises based thereon 
might have been included to the advantage of the student and 
teacher, since a mere listening to the record will not suffice for the 
reason stated in the first corollary above. 

G. Oscar RUSSELL 
Ohio State University 


F£LIx DE GRAND’CoMBE. En croyant aux roses. Paris: Les Presses 
universitaires de France, 1933. 15 francs. 
This is a collection of eighteen essays and discussions in dialogue 
form by that eminent critic and teacher Félix Boillot, professor at 
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the University of Bristol (England). These essays have appeared 
separately in various European publications. The title of this 
collective edition is abbreviated from a phrase of Anatole France’s, 
“C’est en croyant aux roses qu’on les fait éclore’’ which is admir- 
ably expressive of the purpose of the book: the beauty in a poem 
or prose work is best seen and understood by one who searches with 
faith and expectancy. In brief, M. Boillot wishes to teach the art 
of reading to those who have had little or no training in literary 
criticism. At the same time there is material here for the more 
advanced. 

In America the study of French literature is confined only too 
often to a memorizing of dates and movements. When criticism 
is demanded of the student he is frequently left to formulate his 
own methods by himself in an impressionist manner. To any one 
who wishes to learn the methodology of criticism we cannot advise 
them too strongly to consult this and other volumes by Boillot; 
some of them have been discussed by this same reviewer elsewhere. 

M. Boillot approaches the problem of criticism in the way that 
has proven so efficacious in France. He begins with a painstaking 
analysis of the phrasing and choice of words of the author as expres- 
sive of his thought and feeling. It is true that we Anglo-Saxonsin 
general search for the conclusion in a work of art too quickly 
and do not taste fully the beauty of expression unless it is strik- 
ing. This insistence upon the true evaluation of words goes back 
far, to no less a master than Socrates who revolutionized Greek 
philosophy by his insistence upon a clarification of terms as the 
only adequate basis for thought. But there is much more than 
this in the writings of Boillot. He has a knack of crystallizing a 
poet’s philosophy into succinct concepts, he has the eyes of a 
critic of the visual arts, and he is a splendid teacher. Equally im- 
portant, he has a sense of humor. 

URBAN T. Jr. 


The University of North Carolina 


ALPHONSE Daupet. La Belle Nivernaise et Autres Contes. Edited 
with notes, exercises and vocabulary by Ruth Hendrickson 
Allee. New York: American Book Company, 1933. xiv-+160 
pages text; notes, exercises and vocabulary. Price $.76. 


As a school text this book is bound to find favor since the stories 
of Daudet push themselves into the front line of both usable and 
enjoyable material. His stories are timeless; his style facile; his 
— cea and his pathos gripping. A rare combination 
indee 

This collection contains, besides the title story, seven others of 
varying length: La Derniére Classe, just as poignant after many 
readings, Le Mauvais Zouave, Le Pape est Mort, Le Sous-Prefet 
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Aux Champs, so human in its appeal, Les Etoiles, Le Secret de 
Maitre Cornille, and La Mule du Pape. The editor convincingly 
states her reasons for such a selection in a byword to students. The 
aim is to include several stories characteristic of Daudet’s wide 
range. In this byword there is also a helpful suggestion to students 
in the use of the text. However no reason is given for the sequence. 
One long story followed by seven short ones forms an enviable com- 
bination which gives the advantages of a novel and the relief of 
something short after it. 

Ample, but not too copious notes come at the end of the book. 
Personally I feel that the place for notes is at the bottom of the 
page. Here an objection seems necessary. An unfamiliar idiom 
placed in the notes is often followed by the request to “‘see the 
vocabulary.”” Why handle two sections to procure one idea? The 
vocabulary in itself is excellent, giving under common verbs with 
many shades of meaning the various idioms in good translation. 

The exercises including questionnaires, gallicisms, verb drill, 
and composition are very varied and plentiful. The handling of very 
workable material in these exercises is one of the best features of 
the book. Students might easily incorporate the material offered 
here as part of their actual French knowledge. The book is sug- 
gested for second or third year in high schools. There it should fill 
a very definite need. 

EsTHER A. PEARLMAN 
LeRoy, New York 


CLARK AND CHECKLEY. A Modern Text Book of Commercial French. 
A Modern Commercial French Reader. Philadelphia: The Peter 
Reilly Company. 

The wide range of commercial subjects and the wealth of their 
nomenclature present a difficult task to one who undertakes to 
compile a useful commercial foreign language textbook. Gratitude 
is due Messrs. Clark and Checkley for their patient accumulation 
of usable vocabularies and selected passages for comprehensive 
translation. Since reading material is available in any good French 
commercial or trade journal, the textbook itself is the more impor- 
tant of the two contributions; however, the reader is a splendid 
compilation of carefully selected articles from L’Exportateur Fran- 
cais, and the legitimate complement of the text-book. 

The arrangement of the textbook: After lists of abbreviations 
in English and French, a short notice on business letter forms, the 
body of the book is arranged in order according to the following 
subjects: Transport; Assurance; Articles de Paris; Modes; Four- 
rures, Peaux et Cuirs; Finances; Textiles; Vins; Banque; Comp- 
tabilité; Alimentation; Machines, T. S. F., Automobiles; Livres, 
Papeterie; Ameublement. 

Each chapter gives first a sufficiently long vocabulary including 
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idiomatic expressions; a selection for reading, 2 to 5 short passages 
for translation into French; three suggested titles for free composi- 
tion; and, for translation into French, about 12 short, detached, 
idiomatic and technical sentences. As an appendix there appear 
models of bills, promissory notes, checks, receipts, tables of money, 
measure, weights, etc. There is no general vocabulary, although 
one appears in the Reader. 

The usefulness of these two excellent books, which presuppose 
sound elementary training in commercial French, is apparent to 
teachers whose students seek highly specialized training. For class 
use the appeal is limited to centers where a sufficient number of 
students need intensive advanced work along commercial lines. 
As the percentage of these students is small in our inland com- 
munities, the sale of the book must necessarily be modest except 
in. large coast centers where the export trade brings about the de- 
mand for undergraduate preparation, or special courses in trade 
schools. The two books are admirable for individual students any- 
where who prepare for consular, diplomatic, or international trade 
careers. JEANNETTE ALESSANDRI 

University of Oklahoma 


CHATEAUBRIAND. Les Natchez. Publiés avec une Introduction et 
des Notes par Gilbert Chinard. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1932. $3.50. 


It is not practical here to attempt more than a summary notice 
of this monumental work addressed primarily to specialists. The 
one hundred page introduction discusses first the manuscript and 
the composition of Les Natchez, reaching the conclusion that Cha- 
teaubriand’s account in the preface of 1826 is essentially trust- 
worthy: “‘l’histoire du René des Natchez nous offre comme un 
résumé de la vie intérieure de Chateaubriand pendant ses années 
de voyage et d’exil.” Lost and forgotten from 1800 to 1814, the 
manuscript undoubtedly received some revision before its publica- 
tion in 1826. There follows a brief historical account of the Indian 
revolts which form the nucleus of the épopée; here the author gave 
free rein to his imagination. Detailed study of sources is found in 
the footnotes to the text; the introduction indicates the main lines 
of inspiration: “la tradition épique dans laquelle on doit com- 
prendre la Bible, et une tradition exotique, riche déja de plus de 
trois siécles et dont l’ceuvre américaine de Chateaubriand peut 
étre considérée comme |’expression finale. ... Alors que les em- 
prunts 4 Homére, 4 Virgile ou au Tasse sont limités 4 certains 
passages déterminés, la couleur ossianesque est répandue sur tout 
Youvrage et la pénétre tout entier.” The exotic tradition comes 
from the accounts of travelers and explorers which the author 
conned with all diligence. “Chateaubriand a fait preuve d’un 
souci du détail exact et de la documentation minutieuse que |’on 
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ne peut guére comparer qu’aux méthodes employeés par |’auteur 
de Salammbé.” Of greatest interest to the general reader is the 
section on the personal element in the poem. “Chateaubriand a le 
premier indiqué et traité en grand poéte et en psychologue péné- 
trant le théme essentiel de la littérature exotique, ou pour em- 
ployer un terme 8 la fois plus exact et plus général de la littérature 
d’évasion.”” A study of the style, to which M. Chinard believes 
justice has not been done, completes the introduction. The text 
with annotations and ancient engravings fills slightly over four 
hundred pages. At the end of the volume an appendix quotes the 
principal press notices of 1826-1827. The long list of M. Chinard’s 
previous studies, e.g. L’Exotisme Américain dans la Littérature 
Francaise au X VIe Siécle, offers every guarantee of his competence 
to reach definitive results in this field. 


Reed College 


Newly Discovered French Letters. Collected and edited by R. L. 
Hawkins, Harvard University Press, 1933. 


In this book Mr. Hawkins gives us a collection of one hundred 
and twenty letters written by noted Frenchmen in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. Being penned by fifty-seven 
different authors, many of these letters stand isolated, without rela- 
tion whatsoever to each other and should be of interest mainly as a 
complementary aid for research; in other cases, however, groups of 
letters written by the same person give us an insight into certain 
phases of the lives of their authors. 

The main feature of the book is that all the letters are accom- 
panied by such complete and accurate notes that even the seem- 
ingly least significant of them become a source of interest. 

Among the outstanding ones I like to mention, in the seven- 
teenth century, two letters from Bayle to his friend Ménage, one 
from Mme de Maintenon, one from Fénelon about Jansenism. 

In the eighteenth century: several notes by Voltaire, dealing 
with his financial interests; a few letters written to Mme Necker 
respectively by her admirers Buffon and Diderot; two long mes- 
sages from Beaumarchais concerning his delivery of war material 
to the American Revolutionary forces. 

In the next century we have an important letter from Mérimée 
concerning the sources of his story La Vénus d’Ille. Also a series of 
letters from the famous actress Rachel. How charming is this little 
poem, full of mistakes and commonplaces, addressed to her parents 
on the occasion of her first theatrical engagement when she was 
only fifteen years old: 


BENJ. M. WoopBRIDGE 


COMPLIMENT 


Daignez recevoir mon hommage 
Chers parens dans cette heureux jour 
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Cette offrande et pour vous le gage 
De mon respect et de mon amour. 
Ma bouche n’est que I’interpréte 
De mes sentiments plein d’ardeur 
Elle ne peut rester muette 
Lorsqu’elle entant parlez le coeur." 


Je ferai si bien par mon zéle 
Par mon adeur par mes talens 
Que |’on dira d’un accor fidelle 
Elle est digne de ses parens. 
Votre fille Rachel. 1837. 


Hearing of Jenny Lind’s success in America she later decided to 
come over to the United States but the trip was fatal to her. She 
developed consumption and died within a few years; tragic are the 
last letters written by her, always hopeful of a betterment which 
did not come. 

The most complete series is that of twenty letters from Alexis de 
Tocqueville (author of L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution ;—La Dém- 
ocratie en Amérique ;—Du Systeme pénitentiaire aux Etats-Unis) to 
his American friend, the lawyer and statesman Theodore Sedgwick. 
Written in the years 1852 to 1858 they cast a vivid light on the 
political situation both in France under the empire of Napoleon III 
and in America during the tense years preceding the Civil War. 
They are especially timely because of their frequent allusions to the 
financial depression of the time. 

There is also a striking and characteristic letter of young Clem- 
enceau, then in New York. 

The fact that all the documents are faithfully reproduced in the 
exact form in which they were written gives an insight into the 
divergencies in spelling among French authors before the second 
half of the XIXth century. 

LEON VERRIEST 


Justin SAUVENIER. André Maurois. Les Editions de Belgique. 

— 1932. Text 163 pp. Bibliography of Maurois’ works, 

Pp. 

M. Sauvenier passes in rapid review the principal biographies, 
essays and novels of his author and adds a bibliography of his 
works. Maurois appears as a cosmopolitan with a touch of stoicism. 
One of his maxims is: ‘“‘Ne pas nous faire les esclaves d’ambition 


? Was young Rachel acquainted with Musset’s lines 
La bouche garde le silence pour écouter 
Pour écouter parler le coeur. (La Nuit de Mai.) 
written two years before? 
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et de besoins que nous n’éprouvons pas et que les médiocres cher- 
chent 4 nous suggérer pour nous tenir.’”’ The purpose of Maurois’ 
writing is well defined: ‘Il cherche 4 travers les romanciers et les 
événements une panacée contre l’incompréhension des peuples 
entre eux. Cet incroyant! voudrait fonder une foi humaine, redire 
un credo qui réunirait les hommes bien intentionnés. Conformiste, 
ce n’est pas un combat contre les forces qu’on ne peut changer 
qu'il tente. Non. Etant donné |’état du monde, se dit-il, comment 
pouvons-nous agir pour rendre féconde notre existence ici-bas? 
... Maurois, comme Goethe, laisse en paix le monde futur et 
tache d’étre utile en celui-ci en cherchant de bonne foi ce qui peut 
unir les hommes.’”’ M. Sauvenier doubts the feasibility of such a 
plan without religious faith. He often speaks of Marois’ pessimism, 
but acknowledges his unshaken faith in the individual. ‘‘C’est 
parce que le destin est immuable que notre sort dépend de nous,” 
says Maurois. We are told that in school days at Rouen, he loved 
to contemplate a statue of Corneille with a Latin inscription on the 
base: 
Discite Corneli vultus animosque viriles 
Semper et exemplo sit vetus ille novus. 


Corneille’s heroes surely rely more on their own power than on any 
beneficent Providence. If Corneille is not generally classed with the 
poets of despair, there are critics who insist on the pessimism of 
Candide; such an interpretation overlooks Voltaire’s confidence in 
the power of man to help set the world aright. Here is a revival of 
the old quarrel between Saint Augustine and the Pelasgians. 

In spite of differences in theology, M. Sauvenier finds his au- 
thor distinctly sympathetic. There is even a tendency to exagger- 
ate his significance by frequent allusions to Goethe. Did this idea 
originate with Maurois himself? One quotation carries a disagree- 
able suggestion of pose: while most critics give the crown to 
Disraeli, to the great public Ariel looms as his masterpiece. Mau- 
rois remarks: ‘‘Je n’aime plus beaucoup ce livre. Il est gaté 4 mes 
yeux par un ton d’ironie qui vient (je m’en rends bien compte) 
de ce que cette ironie était dirigée contre moi-méme; je voulais 
tuer en moi le romantique.” On reading that, it is hard not to re- 
flect on the danger of playing at Goethe and of remembering too 
well the titan’s explanation of Werther. 

Benjy. M. WoopBRIDGE 


Reed College 


Le Francais MODERNE. Revue de synthese et de Vulgarisation 
linguistique. Paraissant en Janvier, Juin et Octobre. J. L. L. 
Artrey. 17, Rue de la Rochefoucauld, Paris (9°). 


This is a new French magazine, successor to La Revue de Phil- 


1 Maurois has since joined the Catholic Church. 
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ologie, the first number of which (June, 1933) has come as a speci- 
men copy to my desk. It looks very promising. Under the Fore- 
ward, ‘“‘Notre Programme”’ the editors state that it is intended 
chiefly for secondary school teachers and professors of French in 
foreign countries. That purpose explains its sub-title. It has a 
distinguished list of patrons in France and other countries. Pro- 
fessor H. F. Muller, Executive Officer of the Department of 
Romance Languages of Columbia University, is the American 
representative. 

The articles in the first number are of interest and value to 
American secondary school teachers of French. Among them are 
the following: L’Evolution de la langue francaise; Comment un 
étranger étudie le francais; la prononciation actuelle du frangais 
(by the new scholarly director of the Institut de Phonétique, M. 
P. Touché), etc. 

In view of the fact that our high school teachers have to be- 
long to so many associations and subscribe to so many reviews, it 
is recommended that the modern language department in each 
school subscribe as a body for the new periodical (or that the school 
library take it). The cost is (for America) 66 fr. 

Wa. R. PRICE 
Albany, New York 


New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian Languages. Com- 
piled by E. Stokes. D. Appleton & Co. $1 00. 


The size, arrangement, and printing of this little dictionary 
make it indeed handy. It is really pocket size, the clearness of 
the type, and arrangement of words on the page augment its effi- 
ciency, while the inclusion of tables of measures, lists of proper 
names, irregular verbs, etc., is very desirable. However, it meets 
with the difficulty so often encountered in most dictionaries of its 
kind: its volume has been reduced at the expense of thoroughness, 
a quality which distinguishes a true dictionary from a mere list 
of words. And it must be admitted that in this work the omission 
of words necessary to restrict its size has seriously handicapped its 
value as a reliable reference. 

Joun H. Hartsoox 
University of Illinois 


A. MENDEL. New Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. New York. Appleton & Co. 1933. $1. 


This tiny volume contains succinct definitions of between 
14,000 and 15,000 words of each language, plus a list of proper 
names. There is no attempt to register even the most common 
idioms. Paper and type are good. 


B. M. W. 
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GEORGES GOUGENHEIM, Cortebarbe: Les Trois Aveugles de Com- 
piégne. Classiques francais du moyen Age 72. Paris, 1932. 
xx+35 pp. 

The fabliau, Les Trois Aveugles de Compiégne, was written in 
Picardy in the thirteenth century. Its two episodes are facetious 
without degenerating to obscenity. It has already been edited in- 
dependently by Barbazan, Auguis, Renouard, and Montaiglon. 

The present edition of M. Gougenheim opens with an important 
introduction, which offers the necessary background. The text is 
a faithful reproduction of that of MS., Bibliothéque Nationale, 
fonds fr., 837, the only version having no lacunae. Thanks to the 
facsimile of it by Henri Omont, Fabliaux, dits et contes (Paris, 1932), 
one is able to verify the readings adopted. The only one of the 334 
lines which seems doubtful is 194, where comfaite is read instead of 
com fete. In the parenthetical verse 86, lacking in the other manu- 
scripts, one wonders whether acointe is not poetic license for 
acointent: 

Miex vous paierons que plus cointe 
(Ce li ont dit e li acointe), 


The punctuation is defective. A period is needed after lines 11, 65, 
155, 182; a semi-colon after 58, 75, 84; a comma after 209, 226. 
Perhaps the difficulty of interpreting verse 168 can be obviated 
by revising the punctuation in this way: 


Robert, fet l’uns, quar li donez, 
Le besant devant nous menez, 


A complete list of variants is offered, although only two are 
adopted (lines 34 and 80), and then an index of the proper names. 
The glossary gives every form, embracing even the variants (to 
which belong plais and repairerai). The following suggestions may 
be in order: comment qu’il praingne, quoi qu'il arrive; consaut, 
secoure; examples of “‘couvenir” are found in Romania, Lv1m (1932) 
p. 437; ‘dont ne” is explained in Modern Philology, xxvui (1929) 
p. 155; ledengement, mauvais traitement; par lui, tout seul; prist, 
saisit; refuite, subterfuge; trousser, charger les bagages. 

M. Gougenheim’s scholarly publication reflects painstaking re- 
search and editorial originality. 

RAPHAEL LEvy 
University of Baltimore 


Laura B. Jounson, Le Livre d’or. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. 138 pages. Price $1.25. 
So much of historical lore is included within the covers of ‘Le 
Livre d’or’”’ that this point alone makes it a splendid bit of work. 
As its stories unfold, the reader receives a magnificent sampling 
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of the outstanding characters of history, from ancient Greece down 
to England under Henry VIII. Who does not thrill to the exploits 
of Horatius, Vercingetorix, Ste. Genevieve, and les Bourgeois de 
Calais! These are but a few of many interesting chapters. Of partic- 
ular interest is the chapter on the mighty Coliseum, whose history 
so closely concerns that of Eternal Rome itself. The decadence of 
the Roman Empire and the birth of France and her language are 
clearly portrayed, a feature which I have never found so well done 
in any other text. Throughout its pages one sees rising the massive 
walls of Notre Dame de Paris, whose stern towers have witnessed 
the unfolding of the history of France through the ages; one catches 
glimpses of the steady growth of human society groping upward 
through the centuries. 

From a standpoint of language instruction and language itself 
the book has much to commend it. The vocabulary contains many 
words which can be easily comprehended through a knowledge of 
English cognates. To facilitate this recognition and increase lan- 
guage-development, the prefatory section is of additional value, 
since it deals with word-recognition and contains groups of related 
cognates. All this makes for growth in linguistic ability. 

With each story, the accompanying exercises aim to fix in the 
mind of the pupil new words and new idioms. The number and 
variety of these exercises should accomplish this aim. The printing 
of the new word and idiom in the margin opposite the line where it 
appears in the text is an additional feature in fixing them in mind. 

From both the cultural and the linguistic viewpoint, I consider 
this book a distinct contribution to the field of modern language 
teaching and congratulate both author and publishers. 


G. H. DANIELS 
North High School 
Syracuse, New York 


LAWRENCE Faucett AND Itsu Maki. A Study of English Word- 
values Determined from the Latest Extensive Word-counts. Mat- 
sumura Sanshodo & Co., (Oxford University Press). 


This is a work of undoubted importance. It will help to reduce 
to order much of the chaotic discussion which has of late arisen in 
regard to the study of word-frequency and its application to prob- 
lems of language-teaching. Opponents of word-frequency studies 
have argued that such methods must be wrong since they would 
exclude from the child’s vocabulary words which are of self-evident 
value. (Thus a foreign child brought up on the Thorndike Word- 
book would acquire a vocabulary of a thousand words without 
learning the names of all the months.) Criticism has also been 
directed against the materials studied, and it has been said that no 
word-count has yet been based on materials sufficiently wide to be 
representative of the whole language, literary and colloquial. 
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Dr. Faucett has made a combination of the lists of Thorndike 
and Horn, thereby producing a word-list based upon a total count 
of ten million words. This, in itself, is a valuable and important 
contribution; but even more valuable are the deductions which he 
draws from the result. The Introduction is unquestionably the 
most significant part of this book. The effect of combining two lists 
of such magnitude has been (in Dr. Faucett’s opinion) to bring out 
clearly the distinction between the two classes of words which 
make up the English language, and perhaps any language (1) the 
Texture words, or wide range, and (2) the Specific words which are 
of narrow range. These Texture words (about 1500 in number) ac- 
count for 75 per cent of the total word-occurrences studied; the 
remaining, Specific words, which are the vast majority of the words 
in the language, are words whose value cannot be determined by 
objective methods. Their value inevitably depends on the interests, 
intentions or environment of the individual learner. 

Dr. Faucett has succeeded in making by objective means a 
separation between these two classes of words, and, by so doing 
he has at once increased and delimited the value of word-frequency 
study. 

MICHAEL WEST 


Todd Memorial Volumes. Philological Studies. Edited by John D. 
Fitz-Gerald, Ph.D., Litt.D., and Pauline Taylor, Ph.D. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1930. 2 vols. 


In publishing these volumes, Professor Fitz-Gerald and his 
associates have rendered a twofold service. In the first place, 
they have presented an inspiring picture of America’s foremost 
Romance philologian as a scholar, as a teacher, and as a man. And 
secondly, the forty studies dedicated to Professor Todd constitute 
an important contribution to American scholarship. 

Henry Alfred Todd was born at Woodstock, Illinois, in 1854. 
He was graduated from Princeton University in 1876 and during 
the next four years taught French in that institution. In 1880 he 
went to Europe to round out his training in Romance Philology. 
During the three years of his stay he worked under the guidance of 
the greatest continental authorities: Tobler in Berlin, Monaci in 
Rome, Menéndez y Pelayo in Madrid and, in Paris, under Gaston 
Paris, Paul Meyer, Arséne Darmesteter, and Abel Bergaigne. Upon 
his return to America he became a member of the faculty at 
Johns Hopkins, where he received the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in 1885. His edition of Le dit de la Panthére d’amours in 1883 
is noteworthy as being the first work of an American scholar to be 
included in the publications of the Société des Anciens Textes 
Frangais. This work, as well as his later publications, elicited the 
unstinted praise of European scholars. 

In 1893, after having served two years as head of the depart- 
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ment of Romance Languages at Stanford, Professor Todd was 
called to Columbia as Professor of Romance Philology. This posi- 
tion he held until his death. Throughout his life he was devoted to 
the interests of learned societies and publications, and to his labors 
the Modern Language Association of America, the Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, the Romanic Review and the Linguistic Society of 
America, among others, are especially indebted. 

The studies which comprise the major portion of these volumes 
cover a wide variety of fields; a fact which would have been very 
gratifying to the catholic interests of Professor Todd. There are 
articles on Spanish, Provengal, Hebrew, Mexican Indian, English, 
Danish, Roumanian, French, Italian, Indo-European, Mexican, 
Judeo-Spanish dialects, Russian, general Romance, German, 
Renaissance Latin, Portuguese, Vulgar Latin and International 
Research Symbols. The list of authors includes the names of many 
outstanding American scholars. Notable foreign contributors are 
Joseph Anglade, Georges Cirot, Ramén Menéndez Pidal, and Pio 
Rajna. 

The purely personal side of the volumes has also been stressed 
with laudable delicacy. The preface and biographical sketch, 
largely the work of Professor Fitz-Gerald, reveal Professor Todd 
as a man of rare learning and charm. The chronological list of 
his publications is interesting and useful. A collection of personal 
tributes from friends is included in the first volume. 


SAMUEL F. WILL 
University of Illinois 


Francois Mauriac. Le neud de vipéres. Paris: Bernard Grasset. 


This novel was the choice of the French Book Club for the 
month of July. Its author, a Catholic, is well known in France, 
and to French readers in America. Most of his works, whether 
poetry, criticism, or fiction, are psychological studies dealing with 
the evolution of the soul, and are written in a vigorous yet artistic 
style. To him, as to his master Maurice Barrés, the absorbing thing 
in life is not war, nor politics, nor society, but the inner life of the 
individual, the torment that arises in souls from temptation and 
sin. In Le neud de vipéres, we have Louis X , an enemy to his 
whole family on account of the passions of hatred and avarice which 
are devouring his heart. Still, in spite of the monster that he is, he 
arouses our sympathy, and we feel inclined to step into the story 
and say a friendly word to the lonely old man. Probably the quality 
in him that attracts us is his absolute frankness and sincerity. It 
makes us realize once more how much good there is in the worst of 
us, and how much bad in the best. 

_ The novel is cast in the form of a diary written by Louis and 
intended for the eyes of his wife, Isa, but she dies without reading 
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it, and it falls to his uncomprehending son and daughter. Only a 
granddaughter, Janine, appreciates the change that came over this 
terrible man in his last days, when he caught a passing glimpse of 
the beauty of the eternal. She alone confesses that the family are 
in great measure accountable for the sins of its head, for they are 
all mediocre Christians, and instead of guiding him on to the light, 
they have stood as shadows to obscure it. 

There is in this novel, as in others of Mauriac, a tinge of pessi- 
mism bordering on Jansenism. The book can hardly be recommended 
to adolescents, but adults will find in it a welcome antidote against 
the pride and self-sufficiency of a materialistic age. 

SIsTER M. JEROME KEELER 
Mount St. Scholastica College 
Atchison, Kansas 


French Romantic Plays. Edited by W. W. Comfort. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Teachers will welcome with enthusiasm Professor Comfort’s 
edition of French Romantic plays. All that students who are not 
specializing in the field need know of Romantic drama is concen- 
trated in this one volume. The introduction is a brief history of 
Romanticism as it affected the drama and a critical estimate of 
Romantic drama and dramatists. While Professor Comfort shows 
in his historical survey that the times were ripe for Romantic in- 
novations in the drama, his evaluation of Romantic drama is 
made, as it should be, from the point of view of the present-day 
reader. In the light of modern criticism, the permanent contribu- 
tion of Romanticism to the drama falls far short of Hugo’s pre- 
tensions. Hugo enriched the drama with his lyricism while the 
Romantic dramatists’ insistence on local color revolutionized stage 
setting for all time. Professor Comfort does not fail to point out, 
however, that, Romanticism being in the main foreign to the 
French spirit, Romantic drama could be only a passing phase in the 
development of the genre. He puts his finger on the fatal weakness 
of Romantic drama, false psychology, and notes the ironical fact 
that Musset, least pretentious and least militant of the dramatists, 
has left the most enduring monuments of French Romantic drama. 

Of the five plays in Professor Comfort’s volume, all are repre- 
sentative. Four have some permanent value, while the fifth, 
Antony, though it is today merely a historical curiosity, is neces- 
sary to round out tke collection, since it displays the false psychol- 
ogy of Romanticism at its worst. 

KATHERINE E. WHEATLEY 
The University of Texas 
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